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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


EURIPIDES, HEZLENA 962-974. 


THE situation is this. Helen has been 
committed to the protection of the good 
Proteus, king of Egypt. By the death of 
Proteus, his obligations have devolved upon 
his daughter Theonoe. A claim for the 
restoration of Helen is now made by her 
husband Menelaus, who, in the course of 
his plea, speaks as follows : 

969 & véprep’ “Ady, kal o& ovppaxov Kado, 
ds TOAN’ CeEw THOS’, ExaTe TWuaTa 
revovTa TORO parydvy, purOdv 5’ exes: 
i) viv éxeivous amddos éuixous rddw, 
 THVS dvayKacdv ye TedoeBovs raTpds 
kpeloow paveioav tap’ arodovvat éxyT. 


The god of the nether world, who has pro- 
fited (such is the argument) by the many 
dead, whom Menelaus has sent to him for 
the sake of Helen, is called upon either to 
give back these dead, as a payment not 
earned, or else now to make repayment, by 
compelling Theonoe to restore Helen to her 
husband. 

The last two verses have no metre. But 
the attempts to mend them, by repairing the 
metre only, are useless. The sense is equally 
defective. Hades is to compel Theonoe to 
restore Helen. But how is he to do this? 
What power or function in the matter has 
the god of the nether world? This is what 
the concluding verses, in their genuine form, 
must explain. And upon consideration, it 

NO. CCIII, VOL. XXIII. 


seems that between Hades and the office 
proposed to him there is but one possible 
link. To control and compel Theonoe, Ae 
must release, for the moment, her father 
Proteus. Proteus, if he could return and 
appear, would of course be master of the 
situation. His authority would displace that 
of his heiress (4 viv xvpia, v. 968), and he 
could deal as he pleased with the deposit 
(Helen) entrusted to himself. But Proteus 
cannot appear except by permission of Hades, 
and this it is which Menelaus demands : 


nn , a , , > lel 
H THVS avdyKacdv ye, TaTpds evreBovs 

, a me s > “2 a , 
kpeioow y’ aveis pavtdo par’, drodovvar A€xn, 


‘Or else compel Theonoe to restore my wife, 
by sending up, to control her, the apparition 
of her pious father.’ For the use of dvévac 
in this connexion, see Liddell and Scott s.z. 
The important words dvdyxacov and kpeioow 
(superior, to the daughter) are thus each 
enforced by ye. Other arrangements, with 
the same sense, are possible, e.g. 


,>” 3 


A 4 oy > 4 ‘ 2 a , 
H THVS avayKacov y’ Eu arodovvar A€xn, 

/ > > \ 4 > > Led , 
kpeioow y’ avieis Pdopar’ eioeBovs rarpds. 


But the first seems on the whole the most 
probable, and, as will be seen, a slight con- 
fusion in the letters yavesrgav would account 
for the actual tradition. 
Thus explained, the passage continues 
naturally the sense of the preceding (962 ff.), 
K 
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in which Menelaus appeals directly to the 
deceased Proteus, but adds that, being dead, 
he can now act only through his daughter and 
representative. The connexion of thought 
thus indicated may perhaps throw light upon 
the defective verse 965, 


of8’ obvex’ Hiv ovror’ ft aroAeres t Gaver. 


Here droAéces is nonsense, and nothing 
satisfactory has been suggested. Possibly 
the lost word signified, not ‘you will restore 
(Helen)’ or the like, but ‘you will ve/urn.’ 
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‘I know that, being dead, you cannot come 
back to us,’ would be appropriate to the 
context, and would be given by droviccy 
(or -e.), whether taken as a present or as a 
future—a point upon which the ancients 
differed. Or drovooveis would give the same, 
This would afford a natural, though not 
necessary, lead for the subsequent appeal to 
Hades and the request that he will, for this 
occasion, make possible the impossible, and 
permit the return of the deceased. 


A. W. VERRALL. 





THE EXPRESSIONS 6d 6 réAeuos AND 6 wéAquos 65¢ IN THUCYDIDES. 


Preface. 


THE following article raises a question 
which is certainly interesting, and may 
possibly be regarded as important, with 
reference to the exact interpretation of the 
pronoun ode in a number of passages in 
Thucydides. It is a question which has 
been much discussed, especially by German 
writers who have dealt with the order of the 
composition of various parts of Thucydides’ 
work ; but so far as I am aware, none of 
them has come to the conclusion at which 
I have arrived by comparison of the passages 
to which reference is made. The article has 
therefore, I believe, the merit of originality ; 
whether it also possesses the merit of truth 
or probable truth must be decided by those 
who care to examine the arguments contained 
in it. 

I myself approached the question from the 
historical point of view, and for the historical 
rather than the linguistic purpose; but I 
found it quite insoluble on purely historical 
lines, and was therefore obliged to consider 
the data from a point of view more linguistic 
than that of others who have written upon 
the subject. The conclusions may therefore 
be interesting to the pure scholar as well as 
to the historian. 

For those to whom the subject may seem 
of interest, but who are unacquainted with 
the main lines of the criticism of the com- 
position of Thucydides’ history, I may say 


briefly that the historical importance of 
these passages is as follows : 


(1) It has been argued that the first half 
of Thucydides’ history (i. 1-v. 25) was 
originally written as a history of the 
Ten Years’ War (431-421), in the years 
subsequent to the Peace of Nikias (421), 
that is to say before the Dekelean War, 
and possibly even before the Sicilian 
Expedition, began. 

(2) It has been further argued that this is 
evidenced, znter alia, by the existence in 
this first half of the work of passages 
which cannot have been written at a 
time when the author had the whok 
Peloponnesian War in view, because 
they would be obviously untrue if 
applied to the whole twenty-seven years 
of war. 

(3) Many of the most important of these 
passages contain the expressions which 
I propose to discuss in this article. 


I may confess that I am a convinced 
adherent of the general argument stated in 
(1); but it will be seen later that, as far as 
the passages to which reference is made in 
(2) and (3), I do not feel that those which 
contain the expression 6 éA«uos dd can be 
used as arguments in favour of this general 
theory in which, on other grounds, I have 
faith. 

To enter into all the arguments which 
have been employed with reference to those 
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passages would necessitate the writing of a 
preface much longer than this article which 
it prefaces. I shall therefore confine myself 
to one or two selected examples. 

Ullrich argues with reference to the pas- 
sages iii. 98 (obra . . . duepOaprjoar) and iii. 
113 (waOos . . . €yévero), in both of which 
the expression 6 woAeuos dd is used, that 
Thucydides would not have spoken so 
strongly in these passages had he known at 
the time of the greater events of the second 
war (cf. vii. 28. dow Kai pecCwv 6 rdAepos jv), 
and especially of those referred to vili. 29 
and 30, Vii. 57, viii. 96. 

If my interpretation of 68¢ after oAepos in 
Thucydides be right, Thucydides might have 
written those passages, even had he known 
of the events of the later parts of the whole 
war. In other words I believe ode in this 
passage to be far more precise and limi- 
tative in meaning than Ullrich assumed it 
to be. 

Herbst, a conservative and therefore anti- 
Ullrichian critic, after considering various 
passages in which this expression occurs, is 
inclined to come to the general conclusion 
that 6d¢ 6 wéAeuos refers to the Twenty-Seven 
Years’, while 6 wdéAeyos 5ée refers to the Ten 
Years’ War. (v. his article in Phzlologus 
38.) 

My conclusion approximates more closely 
to his than to Ullrich’s, but differs from it in 
certain essential and very important features. 


Any student of Thucydides must notice at 
an early stage of his study of the author's 
work that the demonstrative adjective 6d¢ 
when used with the word wdAeuos sometimes 
precedes and sometimes follows that noun. 
Furthermore, an examination of the passages 
in which these two varieties of expression 
occur will probably raise the suspicion that 
this variation is not a mere question of taste 
in the order of words in some particular 
context, but implies a difference of meaning 
in the demonstrative adjective. Even at the 
tisk of anticipating the discussion it may be 
said that it seems almost certain that such 
a difference of meaning does exist. The 
difficulty is to determine wherein that 
difference lies. The question is one which 


has been much discussed by modern critics, 
without, however, any agreement on the 
subject having been arrived at. 

Before entering upon any detailed dis- 
cussion of the question, there are certain 
general considerations which must be taken 
into account. 

The contrast between the frequency with 
which Thucydides uses the demonstrative 
adjective dd¢ in connection with roAeuos and 
the rarity with which he uses the adjective 
odros with that noun is very striking. The 
latter is only found in three instances, in one 
of which it precedes, and in two of which 
it follows the noun;! whereas the former 
occurs in thirty-six cases, in fifteen of which 
it precedes, and in twenty-one of which it 
follows the noun.? In the cases of the use 
of otros, there is in vii. 85 an express 
reference by name to the Sicilian War ; 
the other two might refer, judged by them- 
selves, to either the Ten Years’ or the 
Twenty-Seven Years’ War, though both 
probably refer to the Ten Years’ War.* 
The second noticeable point is with regard 
to the use of de alone.~ In the First Book 
it invariably precedes the noun 7oAépos. 
The same order is found in the earlier 
chapters of the Second Book (16, 21, 34). 


1j, 23 (preceding) ; i. 21 and vii. 85 (following). 


2 Cases in which it precedes are found: i. 8, 13, 18, 
23, 24, 97, 118 (3 times); ii, 16, 21, 343 vi. 173 
vii. 44, 56. Cases in which it follows are found: 
ii. 47, 70, 103; iii. 25, 54, 88, 98, 113, 116; iv. 48, 
51, 133, 1353 Vv. 20 (twice); vi. 7, 933 vii. 183 viii. 
6, 60, 87. 

3éy r@ Dixeduxw mwodéuw Tovry. 

4I have called attention to this contrast between 
the frequency of the use 4de and the rarity of the use 
of odros because it is so striking a peculiarity in the 
author’s composition. But I have not made up my 
mind as to what conclusion is to be drawn therefrom. 
I cannot believe that it is simply due to a mere personal 
preference for the one form of the distinguishing 
adjective over the other, because, in point of fact, 
odros is far more common than 8éde in the general 
text of Thucydides. I believe it to be deliberate in 
a significant sense, but I confess I am unable to make 
any satisfactory suggestion as to where the significance 
lies. One negative fact is certain: that the common 
distinction between od7os as referring to previous and 
85e as referring to subsequent matter, though marked 
in other parts of Thucydides, does not hold good in 
these phrases. 
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In ii. 47 it is used for the first time in 
marking the close of a year of the war; and 
there, as is invariably the case in Thucydides 
where 66e zs used in this connection, it follows 
the noun. But the curious thing is that from 
this point onward to the end of the first half 
of the history in v. 25, 66 invariably succeeds 
the noun wéAeuos, whether it be used in 
speaking of the termination of a year of the 
war,! or in some other connection.2, Thus 
the usage in the first part of the first half of 
the history is distinct from that in the. second 
part of the same half. 

In the second half of the history both 
positions of 65e are found. In recording the 
terminations of the years of the war, whenever 
used, it comes after the noun, as in the first 
half of the history. In one other case it 
also comes after the noun.‘ In three cases 
it comes before the noun,°* but none of these 
three have reference to the end of a year of 
the war. 

With respect to its use in dating the ends 
of years of the wars certain peculiarities are 
noticeable. The tendency of the author is 
to employ a set formula. The formula most 


commonly employed is : cai (ordinal number) 
we A , , > , A a 4> 
Eros TO woAgum ereAciTa THOSE Sv DovKvdidys 


évvéypavev. This is found in ten out of the 
nineteen instances of this form of dating in 
Thucydides’ work.® 

A slight and apparently unimportant variant 
of this formula, «ui (ordinal number) €ros 
érehevta TO ToAguw THdE Sv Bovkvdidyns ~vve- 
ypayev, is found in two instances.’ In one 
instance an abbreviated form is used—(ordinal 
number) €ros tov moAéguov rovde EreAcdra.§ 
In the remaining six instances of the dating 
of the end of a year of the war the adjective 
6ée is not used,® and the formula employed 
is xat (ordinal number) éros 7@ rodéuw €Ere- 
evra in five of the six passages,!® and in the 
sixth a slight variant, namely (ordinal number) 
éros éreActra TH ToAE,1 

1 As in ii. 47, 70, 103; iii. 25, 88, 116; iv. 51, 135. 

2 As in iii. 54, 98, 113; iv. 48; v. 20 (twice). 

3vi. 7, 93; vii. 183 viii. 6, 60. * vii. 87. 

5 vi. 173 vii. 44, 56. 

8ii. 103; iii. 25, 88, 116; iv. 51, 1353 vi. 933 
vii. 18; viii. 6, 60. 

7ii, 70; vi. 7. 

9iv. 1163 Vv. 39, 51, 56, 81, 83. 

10 Viz., those in Book V. 


Sii. 47. 


tliv, 116. 


It thus appears that, ignoring the slight 
variation referred to above, the full formula 
is employed throughout the history of the 
Ten Years’ War, with one exception,!” and 
also throughout the history of the Sicilian 
expedition and that part of the narrative of 
the Dekelean War which Thucydides lived 
to write. In the Fifth Book (and once in 
the latter part of the Fourth Book) an ab. 
breviated and less precisely worded formula 
is used, in which the word 6ée does not occur, 

Summing up, therefore, what has been 
already said, the general peculiarities which 
are noticeable with regard to the use of d& 
with 7dA¢uos are as follows : 

(1) Its frequency as compared with the 
use of odros: 

(2) That in the first half of the history, 
z.é. as far as v. 25, 65¢, when used with 
moX\enos, always precedes that noun in the 
text up to the thirty-fifth chapter of the 
Second Book; whereas from the forty-seventh 
chapter of the Second Book up to the end 
of this first half of the history, it invariably 
follows that noun. 

It is also remarkable that the instance in 
the forty-seventh chapter of the Second Book 
is the first case in which it is used in dating 
the end of a year of the war. 

(3) That wherever 6d¢ is used in dating 
the end of a year of the war, it always follows 
the noun. 

(4) That 68 is always employed in this 
form of dating, except in the Fifth Book and 
in one passage of the Fourth Book. 

It is impossible to suppose that these 
peculiarities are accidental. 

Ullrich was disposed to regard the earlier 
references in the first half of the work, those 
in which 65 precedes the noun, as applicable 
to the Ten Years’ War, and the later ones, 
in which it follows the noun, as applicable 
to the war as a whole. But as a fact the 
earlier series of references are, ix themselves, 
quite indeterminate ; and, though they prob- 
ably refer for the most part to the Ten 


' Years’ War, yet those in i. 97 and i. 118 


probably refer to the Twenty-Seven Years 
War. 
In one passage (ii. 54) dd¢ refers almost 
certainly to the Ten Years’ War; but then 
iv, 116. 
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the word zéAeuos does not appear, so that 
no conclusion can be drawn as to the signi- 
ficance before and after the noun.! 

It has, however, been already pointed out 
that the passages referring to the close of 
the years of the war which do not contain 
the word 6ée occur, with the one exception 
in the one hundred and sixteenth chapter of 
the Fourth Book, in the Fifth Book only ; 
and furthermore no such passages containing 
éde are found in this book. It is noteworthy 
that this fifth book deals with a period in 
which the war though, according to Thucy- 
dides’ view, alive, yet was not in actual 
progress. The context of the exceptional 
passage in the Fourth Book is noteworthy 
in the same respect. It runs thus (ch. 116, 
ad fin.): ‘And with the passing of winter 
the eighth year of the war (r@ woAgup) came 
to an end.’ 

Ch. 117 then opens with the words: ‘Im- 
mediately on the arrival of the Spring of the 
following summer half of the year the Lace- 
daemonians and Athenians made a truce for 
one year.’ The juxtaposition of these two 


passages is remarkable in view of the special 
wording of the passages in the Fifth Book. 


The close of the eighth year of the war came 
in a period during which there was a pause 
in the operations, which pause was immedi- 
ately confirmed by a regular truce. It came 
in fact within a time which, though not 
covered by the regular truce, might never- 
theless be conceivably regarded as part of 
that period of cessation of hostilities which 
the truce formally established. It is true 
that the truce was not fully observed, because 
Brasidas in Chalkidike refused to regard it. 
Still it was actual throughout the rest of the 
area of warfare. 

These considerations suggest, therefore, 
that one significance of 6é¢ in the passages 
referring to the close of the years of the war 
is that it indicates that at the time that that 


1The passage is: qv dé ye oluar wore &NXos wédenuos 
karahdBn Awpixds rodde torepos xal EvuBy yevérOa 
Nov . Here roide must almost certainly refer 
to the Ten Years’ War, because, as Ullrich points 
out, the passage is written in obvious ignorance of 
the fact that the taking of Athens and the decision 
of the Dekeleian War was finally brought about by 
long continued starvation. The Dekeleian War, too, 
was another Dorian War. 
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particular year, in connection with which it 
is used, came to an end, the war was in 
active progress.” 

It is further possible that the correspond- 
ence of the formula in iv. 116 with the 
formula employed in Book v., and this 
despite the fact that the circumstances were 
not in strict correspondence with those dealt 
with in Book v., is due to a peculiarly 
deliberate act on the part of Thucydides. 
He was emphatic in asserting that the 
‘years of peace’ of Book v. were in reality 
part of the war; and by the use of this 
formula in Book iv. 116 he identifies the 
circumstances of the truce of the Ten Years’ 
War,—a period which all would reckon as 
part of that war,—with the circumstances of 
those ‘years of peace’ which, as he claims, 
but nobody else thought, were really part of 
the Twenty-Seven Years’ War. 

In these passages, therefore, which refer 
to the dating of the years of the war, dd« 
following the noun 7éAepuos appears to have 
at least one special significance, z.e. Thucy- 
dides uses it of that which is in active and 
actual existence at the time of speaking ; 
but omits it when the existence has been 
brought to an end, even if that end be only 
temporary, defore the time of speaking. 

It remains to be considered whether this 
is the only significance which ode in this 
position possesses. 

This involves a review of two series of 
passages : 

(1) Those in which oé¢ follows zoA«uos in 
passages which do not refer to the dating of 
the years of the war. 

(2) Those in which 66¢ follows other nouns 
than 7oA«pos. 

The passages in which 6ée follows +éAeuos 
without reference to the dating of years of 
the war are: ili. 11; ili. 543 iii. 113; iv. 48; 
iv. 133; Vv. 20 (twice). 

In itt. rz the Mytilenians are repre- 
sented as saying: ‘Our survival was due to 
our courting their commons and the pro- 
minent men of the moment. But, judging from 


2 This conclusion is important, because in passages 
in which 8de succeeds nouns other than 7éXeyos, the 
existence, at the time of speaking, of that which is 
referred to by éde is a marked peculiarity of most of 
the passages. 
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the example of what has happened to others, 
we had no prospect of being able to main- 
tain our position for long, had not this war 
(6 moXepos 08e) arisen.’ 

In itt. 54 the Plataeans are represented 
as saying: ‘We assert in answer to the curt 
question, whether we have done any good 
to the Lacedaemonians and their allies in 
this war (é€v t@ rodéuw rode) that, if you put 
the question to us as enemies then we have 
not wronged you by not serving you, or, if 
you put it to us as assumed friends, then 
you yourselves are in the wrong since you 
have invaded us.’ 

In tii. 173 the disaster which overtook 
the Ambrakiots at Olpae and Idomene is 
spoken of as ‘the greatest disaster of all 
which occurred during this war (xara tov 
moAeuov tovde) in the same number of days 
to any individual Greek city.’ 

In iv. 48 Thucydides, speaking of the 
ordots at Corcyra and the final destruction 
of the aristocrats, says that ‘the civil dis- 
turbance, which had been violent, ended in 
this incident,’ 60a ye kata Tov ToAEuov TOvée. 

in iv. 133 speaking of the flight of 
Chrysis after the burning of the temple of 
Hera at Argos, he says: ‘Chrysis’ tenure of 
the priesthood up to the time of her flight 
overlapped eight years, and half of the ninth 
of this war’ (rod roAépov rovde), 

In v. 20 Thucydides says: ‘This treaty 
was made at the close of winter as spring 
was coming on, immediately after the city 
Dionysia, exactly ten years and a few days 
having elapsed since first the invasion of 
Attica and the beginning of this war (rod 
moAéuov Tovde) took place.’ 

Again in the same chapter: ‘If, according 
to the practice in this history, the reader 
reckons by summers and winters, each having 
the value of half a year, he will find that ten 
summers and as many winters fall within 
the period of this first war.’ (TQ mpwrw 
Tohéuw THdE yeyervnLEVOUS.) 

In these passages two uses of 6d may be 
distinguished : 

(1) As referring to something in existence 
at the time of speaking, viz. ili. 11, iv. 48. 

(2) As referring to something in existence 
up to the time of speaking, viz. iii. 54, iv. 
133, V. 20 (twice). 


The passage iv. 48 belongs to one of the 


two uses; but, until some decision has been 


arrived at with regard to the exact meaning 
of 60a ye kata Tov TOAcuov Tove in its special 
context, it is impossible to say which. 

The passages in which 4d¢ is used referring 
to the dating by years imply probably both 
ideas, viz. ‘the war up to this time and which 
was in active progress at the moment.’ 

Owing to the very nature of the above 
passages ode has a ‘temporal’ significance, 
that is to say, it limits in respect to time the 
noun to which it applies. Moreover, it 
appears to imply a very definite limitation in 
the mind of the speaker. 

One of the general facts which has been 
shown to be apparent from an examination 
of the passages in which ode is used with 
wdAeuos is that up to the thirty-third chapter 
of the Second Book this adjective precedes 
the noun. The use of ode in the First Book 
and in these earlier chapters of the Second 
Book may therefore be its ordinary use of 
an event still to come. This would be 
natural in the First Book, where the author 
is dealing with events before the war opened. 
But even in the passages in the beginning 
of the Second Book the futurity of the war, 
or of part of it, is implied. In ii. 16 the 
reference is to the habitual residence of the 
majority of the population of Attica in rural 
districts, péxpe tovde Tod woA€uov: in ii. 21 
to an invasion of Attica, mpd rtovde rod 
wodéuov: in ii. 34 to the funeral oration of 
Perikles as the first example, év rode 7g 
tokéuw, of a practice which was customary, 
and which was presumably carried out on 
subsequent occasions during the war. Even 
in this passage the future course of the war, 
which had then only just begun, was pro- 
minently before the mind of the writer. 

In the passages in the later books, how- 
ever (vi. 17, vii. 44, vii. 56), the idea of 
futurity in the expression od5¢ 6 wdAeuos is 
not traceable; and the adjective seems to 
be used merely as determinative of the 
identity of the war, without implying that it 
was in whole or in part a future event. 

Thus the remarkable contrast between the 
use of 65¢ before the noun in the early part 
of the first half of the history, and its use 
after the noun in the later part of the same 
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half, seems to be deliberate in the full sense. 
The difference of position implies a marked 
difference of meaning. 

Expressed in general terms, the difference 
is that de before the noun is used in these 
early passages in its ordinary prospective 
sense, whereas in the cases in which it follows 
the nouns it is usually employed in a retro- 
spective sense. 

The retrospective meaning of the adjective 
ode is not identical with that of odros, in that 
it seems to imply what odros does not neces- 
sarily imply, namely, that that which is 
spoken of existed not merely in the past, 
but either at or up to the time of speaking. 

This implication is of course most marked 
in those passages in which ode is used ex- 
pressly as determinative of time; but it is 
also traceable in other passages in which the 
idea of time is not prominent. This comes 
out on examination of the passages in which 
ode as an attribute follows nouns other than 
moAEuos. 

There are twenty-eight such passages in 
Thucydides’ work, in fifteen of which the 
definite article is also used with the noun 
with which 6é¢ agrees. 


Of these passages twenty refer to circum- 
stances, things or periods which were in 
existence at the time of mention, while in 
all cases either their existence in the past, 
or some action relating to them in the past, 
is mentioned or implied.? 


1 The passages are : 

i, 2. mapdderyya ride: the example is given in 
the immediately preceding text. 

i. 53. In an Athenian speech: reference to the 
Corcyreans ‘our present allies, to whose assistance 
we went’ in the past. 

i. 68. In the Corinthian speech at the first Con- 
gress at Sparta: reference to ‘the allies present,’ 
who have been allies in the past. 

i.75. In the Athenian speech at the first Congress 
at Sparta: reference to the empire still existent, and 
to the mode in which it was acquired in the past. 

i. 140. In Perikles’ speech: reference to the Pelo- 
ponnesian embassy, then apparently at Athens, and 
to previous embassies from the same quarter. 

ii. 34. Reference to the public funeral of those 
who had fallen in the war. The rddov mentioned is 
one of a previous series, but the first is this war. 
Reference has also been made in the immediately 
preceding text to this particular funeral. 

ii. 35. In the Funeral Oration: reference to rdv 
yoy révde in a speech which is actually being made. 
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In these twenty passages the special use 
of ode is naturally most apparent in those in 
which time is definitely mentioned, as in iii. 
13 and viii. 99, or definitely implied, as in 
i. 53, i. 75, i. 140, iv. 85, vi. 12; but the 
‘temporal’ idea is always behind this use of 
d6e, even if the reference to the past be 
merely to that which has been just previously 
mentioned by the historian, as in i. 8, ii. 34, 
v. 18, v. 22, v. 68, vi. 78. The remainder 
of the twenty-eight passages stand in a class 
by themselves. In them ode is used after 


It has been already clearly indicated in the text that 
similar speeches had been made in the past. 

ii. 35. In the same oration: reference to the 
funeral—zrepi rdv tdgov tévde—which is proceeding, 
but not concluded. Similar funeral ceremonies had 
been carried out in the past. 

ii. 64. In Perikles’ speech: reference to the plague 
which was still in existence, and had been in the 
past. 

ii. 74. In Archidamos’ speech at Plataea: refer- 
ence to Plataea and to the beginning of the invasion, 
a matter in the then past. 

iii. 13. Reference to a proposed invasion of Attica 
in the summer in which the proposal is made: ‘if 
you invade a second time this summer’ ; i.e. reference 
to a previous invasion. 

iii. 57. In the Plataean speech: reference to their 
trial which is proceeding. 

iii. 85. In a speech of Brasidas: reference to his 
own army, which is then present, and to the fact that 
he had had it with him in the past at Nisaea. 

v. 18. Reference to the terms of a treaty which 
have been stated in the previous text. In this case 
the language is apparently that of an official formula, 
not that of Thucydides himself. 

v. 22. Reference to an alliance then being made, 
and whose existence has been already indicated in the 
previous text. 

v. 68. Reference to the order of battle at Mantinea, 
which has just been described in the previous chapter. 

vi. 9. Reference to an éxxdyola which is already 
assembled. 

vi. 12. In a speech of Nikias: reference to the 
Sicilian fugitives, who have already asked for help. 

vi. 40. In a speech of Athenagoras: reference to 
Syracuse as it was at the time—a democracy ; a con- 
trast with the past implied. 

vi. 78. Reference to an envy and fear which is 
felt by one state of another, and to which the speaker 
has already referred in the previous sentence. 

vii. 66. In the speech of Gylippos: reference to 
Sicily or Syracuse and to the original coming of the 
Athenians, spoken of as in the recent past. 

viii. 99. Reference to the summer which is run- 
ning its course at the time of speaking, and to an 
event which had previously taken place in the same 
summer. 
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the noun, refers to a quotation, or, in one 
case, to a list, which zmmediately follow in 
the text. This use is found in six passages.} 

These passages have certain noticeable 
points of resemblance: 

(1) That to which reference is made 
follows, as has been already mentioned, 
immediately in the text. 

(2) In five out of six passages that to 
which reference is made is a quotation in 
the actual words of the original, while in the 
sixth (ii. 9) it is a list which may conceiv- 
ably have been drawn from some official 
source. 

The idea lying behind the use of dé¢ in 
these passages is doubtful. It may be that 
the adjective is put immediately before the 
quotation, that is to say, after the noun 
with which it agrees, on the analogy of the 
pronoun rode as used in the introduction 
of speeches into the text.. But it is also 


possible that the idea expressed by oé¢ after 
the noun may extend in some instances to 
that which has a definite termination in that 
future which :mmediately follows the time of 
speaking, and, on the analogy of this tem- 
poral use, be applied to that which immedi- 


ately follows in the text. 

The examination of these passages in 
Thucydides’ work seems then to show that 
the author used the adjective oé¢ after the 
noun in two or possibly three senses : 

(1) Of that which had an existence in the 
past and which was still in existence at the 
time of speaking. 

(2) Of that which had an existence in 
the past and whose existence extended up 
to the time of speaking ; and possibly 

(3) Of that which terminated in an im- 
mediate future known at the time of speaking. 


This third possible use might easily 
1j, 132. 7d éXeyeiov 7éde: the lines immediately 
follow. 

ii. 9. médes raod’: a list of the states immedi- 
ately follows. 

iii. 104. € Tois &reot roiode: the lines immedi- 
ately quoted. 

iv. 105. x«ipvyya7dde: proclamation immediately 
quoted. 

iv. 117. éxexeipla... Hoe: 
immediately given. 

viii. 57. omovdas rplras rdode: terms of the treaty 
immediately given. 


terms of the truce 
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develop out of the first use, in which a 
certain futurity of existence is implied though 
not postulated. 

For practical, and indeed for theoretical 
purposes, the three uses have to be dis- 
tinguished, but one general idea underlies 
all of them, the idea, namely, of the exist- 
ence of that to which reference is made, at 
least up to the time of speaking. 

The importance of these uses in relation 
to the date of the composition of various 
passages in the history need not be empha- 
sised. These passages relate to various 
incidents in the Ten Years’ War, in that 
part of Thucydides’ History which extends 
from ii. 47 to v. 25 inclusive. 

It has been sufficiently indicated in what 
has been already said on this question that 
the passages which state the termination of 
the years of the war have no significance in 
this connection. 6 wéAeuos ode in these 
passages refers neither to the Ten Years’ 
War nor to the whole war, but simply to the 
war up to the time of speaking. 

But there are other passages in this section 
in which the expression is used, which have 
provoked a great deal of comment both 
from Ullrich and his followers and their 
opponents. It is commonly argued by the 
progressives that the expression as originally 
written by Thucydides meant ‘the whole 
war, but that the circumstances mentioned 
in the passages make it impossible to suppose 
that the Twenty-Seven Years’ War could be 
implied, and therefore Thucydides when he 
wrote those passages had the Ten Years’ 


’ War, and the Ten Years’ War only, in his 


mind. In other words, they were written in 
the first draft of his history, were never 
revised, and are in fact part of the proof 
that a first draft of this part of the history 
was written. It has been necessary to 
examine the majority of these passages from 
a general point of view in the course of this 
inquiry ; but it is now necessary to examine 
them further with special reference to the 
evidence they afford, in the light of the con- 
clusions already arrived at, as to the date of 
their composition. It may be well to add 
to them certain passages from the same 
section of the history (ii. 47-v. 25) which 
contain kindred expressions. 
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The passages to be considered are con- 
tained in iii. 11, iii. 54, iii. 98, iii. 113, iv. 48, 
iv. 133. 

In all these the expression 6 mdA«uos O8¢ 
is employed. The kindred passages are 
contained in ii. 25, ii. 94, iii. 68, iv. 4o. 
In them the expression employed is 6 w6Ae- 
pos. In the first of these two series, if the 
conclusions already arrived at are sound, 
6 modeuos o6€ must be intended to express 
one of three ideas either in the mind of the 
writer or attributed by him to some person 
or persons on his historical stage, these ideas 
being ‘the war at present going on,’ or ‘the 
war up to this time,’ ‘this war which has a 
definite and known termination in the near 
future.’ 

In itt. rz the Mytilenians are represented 
as referring to 6 méAeuos 65e. The meaning 
is obviously ‘the war at present going on.’ 
Consequently the passage throws no light on 
the date of composition.? 

In tit. 54 the Plataeans are represented 
as saying that they have been curtly asked 
whether they have done any good to the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies, év rp toAgup 
7gde. Some commentators? regard this use 
of the expression as equivalent to that in 
iii. 11. 

/n itt. 52 Thucydides gives in an oblique 
form the question originally put, and there 
the expression used is év tT) woAéuw TO Kabe- 
cromt. In iii. 68 reference is again twice 
made to the same question, first in the words 
ci Te ev TH ToAgUW tm’ adtrav ayabdv rerdv- 
Gacr, and secondly in the words e 7 Aake- 
Sapoviovs Kal rors Evppdxouvs dyabov év TO 
roAcuw Sedpaxdtes cioiv. 

The expression in iii, 52 means un- 
doubtedly ‘the existing war’; but the use 
of the perfect tense in both passages 7” 
iit. 68 points to a meaning ‘the war up to 
the present time,’ which is probably the 
meaning of the expression in Iii. 54. 

In any case the passage does not throw 
any light on the date of composition, as, 
whichever of these two meanings were 
attached to the expression, the expression 
itself might stand either in a history of the 


1Herbst, Philologus, 38, takes this view of the 
meaning. 


2 E.g., Herbst, Philologus, 38. Ch i. 2. 
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Ten Years’ War or in one of the Twenty- 
Seven Years’ War. 

In iti. 98 comes the first of a series of 
passages in which a particular event is com- 
pared with other events of the same kind 
in the course of the war. Of those Athenian 
hoplites who fell in Demosthenes’ defeat in 
Aetolia it is said that they were ‘the best 
men of the state of Athens who perished,’ 
év T@ Twodgum Ode. Herbst* thinks that 
the expression must be understood to refer 
to the Ten Years’ War. That the expression 
does not imply a comparison extending 
beyond the Ten Years’ War is, judged by 
the general usage of it in Thucydides, almost 
certainly the case. It might of course imply 
‘the present war,’ or ‘the war up to this 
time.’ But in any case the expression might 
have been used by one who was writing 
either the history of the Ten Years’ War or 
that of the Twenty-Seven Years’ War, and 
is therefore quite indeterminate as to the 
date of the writing of the passage. 

Jn tit. 113 the disaster to the Ambrakiots 
at Olpae and Idomene is said to have been 
the greatest which overtook any single Greek 
city within the same number of days, tov 
kata Tov ToAEuov TOVOE. 

The meaning of the expression used in 
this passage is clearly determined by use of 
a similar expression in a later passage, which 
must be taken in juxtaposition with it. 

In iv. 48 Thucydides, speaking of the 
ordovs at Corcyra, says that it came to an 
end, doa ye kata Tov moAepuov Tovde, with the 
murder of the Aristocrats. Enough is known 
of the later history of Corcyra to make it 
certain that Thucydides could not in these 
words have been referring to the ‘Twenty- 
Seven Years’ War. The wording of the 
passage clearly shows that the historian 
knew of some later civil disturbances at 
Corcyra. But Thucydides cannot have 
known of any such disturbance at Corcyra 
after the Twenty-Seven Years’ War, because 
it was not until thirty years® after that war 
came to an end that such a disturbance took 
place. But in Diodoros® there is mention 


4 Philologus, 38. 

5In 374 B.c. Cf. Diodoros, xv. 46 and 47, and 
Xen. Hell. v. 2. 4-38. 

6 xiii. 48. 
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of one under the archonship of Glaukippos 
in 410, and a reference in the context to the 
earlier civil war described by Thucydides. 
It must, therefore, be the events of the year 
410 which the historian had in his mind 
when he limited his assertion to ‘this war,’ 
and ‘this war’ can only mean the Ten 
Years’ War. It would seem, therefore, that 
in this passage the words xara rdv mdéAepuov 
révde belong to the second draft of this part 
of his history, and have been inserted on 
revision. 

But it is improbable that Thucydides used 
this expression, kata tov wéAeuov Tovde, in a 
wholly different sense in iii. 113 from that 
in which he used it in iv. 48, and therefore 
his remark with regard to the disaster to 
Ambrakia must be understood to imply a 
comparison with other events of a similar 
kind during the Ten Years’ War, and the 
tovde in the expression may be a later 
addition to the text. 

In iv. 133 the priesthood of Chrysis of 
Argos is said to have overlapped the first 
eight and a half years. The expression 
may mean the Ten Years’ War, but it is 
more probable that ode is used, as in the 
dating of the years of the war, as meaning 
the war ‘up to this point.’ The expression 
is, in other words, correspondent to and 
suggested by the statement made in the 
sentence. 

In itself the expression 6 méAeuos Ode in 
these passages does not give any clue to the 
date of their composition, but does not 
necessarily imply their revision. In all of 
them, with the exception of that in iv. 48, 
it might conceivably be used by a writer 
who was narrating either the story of the 
Ten Years’ War only, or that of the Twenty- 
Seven Years’ War. 

For the main purpose of the discussion of 
the determination of the date of composition 
of these parts of Thucydides’ history, the 
conclusion is itself inconclusive from a 
positive point of view, but it proves the 
important negative that these passages are 
not, as has been sometimes alleged, cases of 
unrevised elements in the first draft of the 
first half of the history. If they have any 
significance in this respect, it is that they 
have been revised. 
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CONCLUSION. 


It may be well, perhaps, if I state briefly 
what I believe to be the conclusions which 
may be arrived at, and which I have ex- 
pressed already in this paper. 

(1) In all the passages in which 6é¢ is 
used before 76Aeuos by Thucydides in the 
first half of his history, the idea of the 
futurity of the war is obviously present in 
the mind of the writer [cf. the passages in 
the first book and the early chapters of the 
second book], whereas in all the passages in 
this part of the history in which ode is used 
after roAeuos, the idea uppermost in the mind 
of the writer is not the future but the present, 
and in most of them the present is the ter- 
minus of the idea, ze, the idea of futurity is 
excluded. 

(2) In this latter series of passages the 
idea takes various forms : 

(a) That which is in active existence at 
the present and has been in existence in the 
past [this shown in the passages on dating 
of the year of the war] and arising, per- 
haps, out of this, certain passages in which 
the idea is of that which is in active exist- 
ence in the present, has been in existence in 
the past, and has a definite, known terminus 
in the near future. 

(4) That which has existed in the past 
and up to the present. [Passages in v. 20.] 


On the question with which I am mainly 
concerned, the order of composition of various 
parts of Thucydides’ history, those passages 
throw hardly any light. 

Those in which ode precedes réAenos might 
refer to either war and their reference, when 
determinable, can only be determined by 
their context. 

Those in which ode succeeds 7oAeuos are 
so definitely limited with respect to time 
that, even if they had appeared in what was 
originally the story of the Ten Years’ War, 
they might stand unaltered in a history of 
the ‘I'wenty-Seven Years’ War. 

There is, of course, the possibility that 
the ode in some of these passages has been 
inserted on revision. Although I am on 
other grounds inclined to believe that Thucy- 
dides originally wrote the first half of his 
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history as a history of the Ten Years’ War, 
and the Ten Years’ War only, and wrote it 
too before the Dekelean War began, yet I 
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cannot, like Ullrich and his school, cite 
these passages in support of this view. 


G. B. GRUNDY. 





THE DATE OF THE DISAPPEARANCE OF LEGIO XXI. RAPAX. 


Tue fate of this legion, the exploits of 
which are frequently mentioned by Tacitus 
both in the Annals and the Aistories, is one 
of the many obscure points in the history of 
the Roman army at the end of the first 
century, to which modern research can give 
nothing but probable explanations. It is 
usually considered that the latest evidence 
for its existence is contained on the Mirebeau 
tiles, which can be dated to 83, and some 
inscriptions on the limes which probably 
belong to the same period, and most writers, 
particularly Ritterling and Filow in his re- 
cent essay on the legions of Moesia in Klio, 
1906, consider that it was destroyed in the 
Danubian campaigns of Domitian. It has 


therefore frequently been identified with the 
‘legione cum legato simul caesa’ of Suetonius 


(Vita Dom. c. 6). Trommsdorf, however 
(Quaestiones duo ad historiam legionum 
Romanarum spectantes, 1896), following an 
earlier suggestion of Schilling, has pointed 
out that this theory involves considerable 
difficulties. There must have been 29 
legions existing when Trajan called his new 
legion XXX. Ulpia, and this legion must 
have preceded II. Traiana, which can only 
have been so numbered as being the second 
legion of Trajan. Now, it is generally stated 
that of the thirty-four legions existing at one 
time or another between Tiberius and Trajan 
four (I., IV. Macedonica, XV. Primigenia, 
and XVI.) were disbanded by Vespasian for 
complicity in the revolt of Civilis, and two 
others (V. Alaudae and XXI. Rapax) were 
destroyed on the Danube in the reign of 
Domitian. According to this reckoning 
only 28 legions remain at the accession 
of Trajan. Trommsdorf therefore, relying 
chiefly on a new interpretation of an in- 
scription (C./.Z£. III. n. 6813), considers that 


only one legion (V. Alaudae) was destroyed 
in the reign of Domitian, and that XXI. 
Rapax survived into the reign of Trajan. 
Further than this he does not go, except to 
suggest that the erasure of the title of the 
legion on an early German _ inscription 
(Inscr. Helv. n. 248) indicates that the 
legion was eventually disbanded in disgrace. 
It seems possible to define even more 
closely the date of this disappearance. No 
regular system was observed by the emperors 
in numbering the legions which they raised, 
but it is certainly curious that Trajan, after 
having been struck with the idea of number- 
ing his first legion XXX., should not have 
gone on to number his second XXXI. This, 
however, can be explained if we consider that 
XXI. Rapax disappeared after the creation 
of XXX. Ulpia, but before the creation of 
II. Traiana. In that case the total number 
of legions was again 29, and the new one 
had naturally to be numbered on a different 
principle. Now II. Traiana was certainly 
raised before 109, since an_ inscription 
(C.ZZ. Ill. n. 79) of it exists in Egypt 
dated in February of that year, and Tromms- 
dorf has given good reason for supposing 
that it succeeded III. Cyrenaica in that 
province in 106. We may therefore place 
the disappearance of XXI. Rapax between 
this year and 98. Further than this it is 
impossible to go with certainty, but a study 
of Trajan’s column shows that his first Dacian 
campaign met with a decided check if not a 
serious reverse, and the ‘ignominiosa missio’ 
of the legion may well have been a conse- 
quence of its behaviour on that occasion. 


G. L. CHEESMAN. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 
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MORE FRAGMENTS OF SAPPHO. 


IN the fifth volume of the Berdiner Kiassi- 
kertexte there are three small fragments from 
the same book of Sappho’s poems as the two 
which have already been re-edited in the 
Classical Review.1_ Only one of these three 
appears there with the words spaced. After 
a careful study of photographs of all the 
fragments I have been led to conclude that 
with regard to the first the views of Blass 
and others need some revision, and that 
something more can be made of the second 
than has yet been done. The third, consist- 
ing as it apparently does of the ends of 
longish lines, can give us some help in the 
metre of the other two, and contains one or 
two useful parallels. I refer to the poems of 
my former article by the numbers I, II, and 
III, and to the three pieces which are the 
subject of the present paper by the letters a, 
B, and y. 

a, In the first piece Sappho sings of a 
conversation with her pupil Gongyla, in which 
she tells of a dream in which Hermes ap- 
peared to her. Guided by the second piece 
and to some extent by the third, I differ from 
previous editors in regarding the second line 
of the stanza as consisting of eleven syllables 
like the first. Thus the metre of this poem 
—as of the next—is like that of II except 
in the second line. The first three syllables 
can be eee Or and 
the group — ~ ~ — occurs in various places 
in the line, but never more than once in the 
same line. 


_~——) ~_—) 


Text: 


rou[. 

jp’ af. 

dnpa ro. 
ToyytAa 7. 


9 ti aap’ eOeA[ns Seixvevar réaus 

maiot; Madura y’, [aperBopav éyw* "Ep- 

pas y’ cionrA@ eri [5¢ BAErao’ éyw Fe 

elrov' °Q Séoror’, éx[rav oAwAapev" 

o]t pa yap paxapav [Seorowav éywy’ 
10 o]ddev ddop’ exap? ayal[v é7’ dABwn, 


1June ’o9. 


karOavyv & ipepds tis al ypeve pe’ 
AG orao”’ eis Spocdevt’ dy[ pov o° dup’, ivarep 


"Atpydnv ’Ayapléuvov’ dyayes mpiv 


oS ae 
15 .].deroy.[. . . 


.}- are. [. 


Critical Notes: 

4 The apparent apostrophe between ‘yy is prob. 
accidental : 7 corr. from 6, we should therefore com- 
paring II. 19. prob. read 7’: the blank contained 
‘asked’ and part of the question 5 €0é)ys, for 
~~-— in this position cf. 8B 5: not necessarily 
€6é\noGa, cf. Meister-Ahrens i. p. 186: Blass # ris 
dup’ €0erdEev Bos 6B pudrdora pev abros “Ep-, but 
~~ — twice in the same line is prob. unmetrical 
7 MS iond@: (: corr. from e€) 8 MS ern not ey orev 
10B dyav én’ 5dBur: ér’ Jurenka 10/11 Over xa 
a horizontal line separating the stanzas, so I. and II. 
11 mf not ef 12 MS dAwornow, cf. 7 ionrO: ay 
or apf 12/13 B [d- | Bpors ténv [orepdvars rpoxeicd’ 
éxouwav 13 MS i: MS has upper traces of 
ayay[ or ayaul 


Translation : 


. . . And Gongyla [asked me ‘ 

or what sign wilt thou show thy children?’ 
‘Yea, I will tell you,’ I answered; ‘ Hermes 
came in unto me, and looking upon him I 
said “O master, I am altogether undone. 
For by the holy mistress I swear to thee, I 
care nothing any more that I am exalted 
unto prosperity, but a desire hath taken me 
to die. I would fain have thee set me in 
the dewy meadow whither aforetime thou 
leddest Atreus’ son Agamemnon. . . .”’ 


Commentary : 
4. Toyyida: of Colophon, one of the three pupils 
mentioned by Suidas. 
6. &yw "Ep-: for the crasis cf. Ode 1 wpdvw aldepos, 
Fr. 68} keioeat obd¢rora, Fr. 85 éyw ) ob 8, 
. érmav: i.e. éwimay; for érm see my note on 
’ III. 2, and for way M.-A. i. p. 36. 
. déorowav: Aphrodite. 
. &rap0a: perfect passive infinitive = éwfpOa, 
. Fypece: cf. Ode 2. 14 rpbuos pe | watcay aype. 
Sappho perhaps wrote &ypece. 


1 Bergk‘. 
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12. A@: there seems to be no Aeolic parallel, but the 
letters Awo'rno are certain. 
oracat: infinitive. ; 
Spoaderr’ : cf. xpuvelaow and Aviiay, Fr. 85. 
12/13. wamep’ | Arpydnv ’Avyapéuvov’: cf. the Song of 
Harmodius ivarep modwxns ’Axidevs, | Tudetdnv 
7é paow Atoundéa. The next line probably con- 
tained other names. 


8. The first four lines of this piece do 
not appear in the Berliner Klassthertexte, 
and the remainder is given there unspaced. 
The dotted letters are to be regarded as 
rather more than usually doubtful, especially 
as the Jettering on the other side of the page 
often shows through in the photograph. But 
by various expedients, such as putting trac- 
ings of the two sides back to back and using 
tracings of letter-groups from other parts of 
the MS to confirm my observation, I have, 
I hope, guarded effectively against seeing 
what is not there. Sappho is apparently 
telling how one of her girl-friends came and 
awoke her one morning, and the fragment 
consists largely, if not entirely, of the words 
she puts into the mouth of the friend. 


Text : 


Ward’, 7 pov ovtw b€ y ov oe pAjry. 


& gaiv’ Guys, xg eivay Ndg_ Téeav 
repiryuplevjav igxev, Ware SE 


kpivov :@|orep ihvitas Tap VxAu 


wérAov Xiov gricxoira doveo 
kat KAéiis odwy xaBBadqura ypirayv 
kpoxdevta Awred a” €BBdAn kai 


mérdov roppip[tlov. 
xAawae ep o” ef. .] 


crépavor rep[ 


KaAOos capacy[ 
dpiccov & mp.[ 
mapbevev rol. 


Critical Notes : 

2 MS vue mistaking the intransitive use of gaive 
4 MS tdvirns 5 MS xuov (not xwor), o corr. from 
7, the scribe having begun to write x:rwva 6 MS 

7 MS ¢8arn = 9: xAalvae?: 
MS 7 over € in ep. 
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Translation : 


‘, .. Sappho, I swear, if thou come 
not forth I will love thee no more. O rise 
and shine upon us, and from thy bed set 
free thy beloved strength, and then with 
water by the bank, like the lily that dwells 
in the marsh, hold aloof thy Chian robe 
and wash thee. And Cleis for thy adorning 
shall cast down from thy press saffron smock 
and purple robe. . . .’ 


Commentary : 


1, Vdr¢’, } udv: so I. 6, where I would now put 
the colon at the end of the preceding line. 
odrw dé y’: ‘unless thou wilt rise and come 
forth,’ doubtless referring to the previous line. 
gidjow : cf. Plautus’ use of amabo=‘I prithee.’ 

. patve: for the intransitive use, which suggests a 

heavenly body rising, cf. Theocr. 2. 11-et al. 
Kné: cf. xp, Fr. 68. 3. 

. ‘dvtras: the v seems conclusive against connect- 
ing the word with dos ‘marsh’ and Theocritus’ 
ei\trevjs (13, 42) rather than with {Avs ‘mud.’ 
Moreover, Hesychius explains e/Ads (szc) as 76d 
mndr@des Too mworauod ‘the muddy part of the 
river.’ The literal meaning, then, is ‘dweller 
in the marshy river-edge.? The use of a noun 
in -rys in apposition to the neuter xplvov is 
strange, but not, I think, impossible. Lucian 
speaks of vnowrne metpaxiun de Domo, 3. It has 
the effect of personifying xpivov. 

BxOu: i.e. byAux, cf. M.-A. p. 53. 

. wérdov Xtov: cf. Lucr. 4. 1130, where editors 
have needlessly altered the reading to Cia, i.e. 
Keita. 

dmisxooa: this can hardly mean ‘throwing 
aside,’ but rather ‘keeping out of the way,’ e.g. 
by tying it round the waist so as to leave the 
upper part of the body bare, or, if we imagine 
her standing in the water, by girding it up to 
prevent it getting wet. 

. KXetis: Sappho’s daughter, mentioned F7. 85, 
where the MSS read Knhels, but a trochee is 
required. 

odwy: for the o-form cf. o@ Alc. 74; we are 
told that Sappho used the form Maodwy Fr. 164, 
cf. also my note on I. 23. 

ypirav : cf. Fr. 156and Mahafly Flinders- Petrie 
Papp. ii. 32. 27 (Herwerden Lexicon Suppl. s.v.). 

. €BBdr7: i.e. éwtBade?, ‘shall put upon thee’; see 
note on ém7may above. 

. joppupiov : may scan as 4 or 3 syllables ; in either 
case -ov must be followed by a consonant. 

. KadOos: this I take to be a masculine form of 
the flower-name caltha of Vergil cl. 2. 50. 
Prudentius uses a neuter form calthum. 

. ppiccov: perhaps aorist imperative of dpi-yw, 
Attic ppvtov. 
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y. The third piece is written on the back 
of the fragmentary page which contains the 
first. We accordingly have only the ends 
of the lines. By a comparison of the two 
sides of the page I conclude that the lines 
were of about the same length in both 
poems, and I believe the metre to be the 
same. In line 4 piav seems to be for 
. . pecav, the earlier part of the word being 
lost. In line 8 6€v Boy gives a parallel to 
€AOnv G€v Boa in II. 19. In line g ovxi is 
an interesting form; cf. in III. 8 the MS 
ovx’ovtw. In the same line the form Bapu 
is decisive against the equation Pdpyra= 
Bapeirar in II. 18 (on a page from the same 
MS book), and so indirectly supports my 
interpretation of Bépyrac as ‘devours.’ 
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Text: 


}yl 
. jo 
. ] poe avag 
.].iav Axov 
em 
.  «] Sppwdov vrepay 
, ]gev..aB.o¢...... 
-leppav ap’ ofv Booy 
, ]rag. NXE VE ovKi Bapv 
Io. ee ae, Teas eee Oe ee ee 


My thanks are due to Dr. W. Schubart, 
of the Kénigliche Museen, Berlin, for very 
kindly furnishing me with excellent photo- 
graphs of the above fragments. 


J. M. Epmonps. 





AN IMPORTANT INSCRIPTION RELATING TO THE SOCIAL WAR. 


In June of last year Professor Gatti, with 
equal perspicacity and good fortune, acquired 
for the municipal collections of Rome a 
bronze plate (with holes for the nails by 
which it was once fixed to a wall), bearing an 
inscription of singular interest and import- 
ance, which is now to be seen in the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori. Professor Gatti’s publica- 
tion of it has just appeared in the third part 
of the Budllettino Comunale for 1908, pp. 
169 sgg., with a full-size photograph. The 
plate measures 29 cm. (11 in.) high, and 51 
to 52 cm. (20 in.) long; and the inscription 
contains two decrees issued, as we shall see, 
in camp before Asculum at the end of go B.c. 
by Cn. Pompeius Strabo as commander of 
the Roman forces in Picenum during the 
Social War, conferring Roman citizenship 
and certain other rewards on some members 
of a Spanish troop of auxiliary cavalry, the 
turma Salluitana. 

Of the first few lines of the inscription 
only about one-third, on the left, is pre- 
served: but the rest is practically complete. 
It begins as follows (according to Professor 
Gatti’s restoration) : 


[C]nx. Pompeius Sex. [| f. imperator infra 
scriptos | 


1 Professor Bormann suggests turmae Salluitanae. 


equites Hispanos ceives |Romanos, virtutis 
caussa de consili sententia pronuntiavit] 
ex lege Iulia. In consilio { fuerunt. 


Then follows a list of the comsz/ium, sixty in 
number, as can be calculated from the space 
occupied in the lines now lost, the greater 
part of the names being preserved. The 
praenomen, nomen, the father’s praenomen 
and tribe are alone given. A fair proportion 
of them seem to belong to Picenum itself, no 
less than eleven being members of the ¢ribus 
Velina. 

So far the inscription has run right across 
the plate. We now come to the list of the 
soldiers of the ¢urma Salluitana, arranged in 
three columns, leaving a space in the right 
bottom corner, of which we shall speak later. 
The name itself is conjectured by Professor 
Gatti (and probably he is right) to be iden- 
tical with Sdlduba, Salduva, or Salduvia (the 
MSs. vary), which, as Pliny (4.1. iii. 24) 
tells us, was the former name of Caesar- 
augusta, the modern Saragossa. In the case 
of the first four of the soldiers mentioned, 
unlike the rest, the place of origin is not 
stated, and Professor Bormann has suggested 
that they were the officers in command, the 
commander of the troop and the three 
decuriones. To the names of the other 
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twenty-six the place or tribe to which they 
belonged is added: some of these local 
names are unknown, but all that are known 
occur in Pliny’s list of the principal tribes of 
the conventus of the district of Caesaraugusta, 
so that we may assume that the rest belonged 
to the same district. The names are all 
purely barbaric, and interesting to the philo- 
logist. 

The space in the lower right-hand corner 
of the plate is occupied by the text of the 
second decree, by which certain rewards were 
conferred on the soldiers of the troop for their 
valour—Cn. Pompetus Sex. f. imperator | vir- 
tutis caussa turmam | Salluitanam donavit in 
| castreis apud Asculum | cornuculo et patella 
torque | armilla palerets (sic) et frumenium 
(sic) | duplex. 

An important difference may be noticed at 
once between the two decrees: in the first, 
conferring the citizenship, the grant is made 
with the approval of the constium, which 
normally consisted of all the military tribunes 
present and the chief centurion (primuspilus) 
of each legion (Mommsen, Sfaatsrecht, i°. 
316), and, no doubt, in virtue of special pro- 
visions contained in the /ex Zulia of go B.c. 
For the second, no such approval was 
needed, the ordinary powers included in the 
imperium being sufficient. The interesting 
particular is here added, that the gift was 
made ‘in camp before Asculum’ (modern 
Ascoli Piceno). That both decrees were 
promulgated at the same time, there is no 
doubt; and as there is no mention of 
Pompeius being consul, which he became in 
89 B.c., the inscription must belong to the 
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end of go B.c., z.e. to the beginning of the 
siege of Asculum, whither after the victory of 
Pompeius over Lafrenius at Firmum the sur- 
vivors of the defeated Piceni took refuge. Of 
the gifts mentioned, that of the corniculum is 
known to us from a passage of Livy (x. 61), 


where, coupled with the bracelet (both 
being in that case of silver), it was given to 
cavalry soldiers who had distinguished them- 
selves in the third Samnite war. Of the gift 
of the fatella (probably also of silver), or 
small patera for libations, no other case 
appears to be known, except that of the 
gift to Probus in his youth of a patera 
weighing five pounds, among other rewards, 
for conspicuous bravery in the Sarmatian 
war (Vopiscus, Vita Probi, 5,1). The other 
ornaments are well known, and were con- 
stantly given as rewards of valour, and the 
gift of double rations of corn (or double pay, 
as it later on came to mean) was so frequent 
that the term duplarius or duplicarius is often 
met with in inscriptions of the imperial 
period. 

The exact provenance of this inscription is 
not known, but there is no doubt that it was 
one of the many original documents which 
were kept on the Capitol, only a few frag- 
mentary specimens of which had hitherto 
been known, and those all now preserved 
in Naples. As Professor Gatti remarks, 
with justifiable - pride, this is the only 
specimen of its kind now in Rome, and has 
fitly found a resting-place once more on the 
very hill where it was originally preserved. 


Tuomas ASHBY. 





REVIEWS 


THE COINAGE OF THE 


Numismatique Constantinienne. By JULES 
Maurice. Paris: Leroux, 1908. Tome. 
Pp. clxxix+507. With 23 plates. 


Evsesius begins his life of Constantine the 
Great by an expression of his feelings as to 
the great and universal interest of the subject, 





AGE OF CONSTANTINE. 


‘for whether,’ he says, ‘I look to the East or 
the West, or cast my eyes over all the world, 
I see the blessed Emperor present every- 
where.’ Some such feeling may have been 
awakened in the breasts of numismatists who 
for several years past have been accustomed 
to note, in all the principal numismatic 
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periodicals of the world, the appearance of 
articles by M. Maurice dealing with the 
money that was used ‘pendant la période 
Constantinienne.’ Such articles have been 
welcomed as the first successful attempt to 
grapple in a scientific way with an enor- 
mously complicated mass of detail—types, 
mints, dates and legends—and also as being 
the evident outcome of widely extended 
numismatic research and of unusual know- 
ledge of the political and financial history of 
the period during which the coins were issued. 

There was one regret arising from M. 
Maurice’s piece-meal method—no doubt in- 
evitable—of publishing his studies: the whole 
series seemed in every sense of the word to 
‘require binding together, and needed a 
general introductory article which would 
summarize and explain results. But by the 


publication of the present exhaustive and 
amplified work the author has completely 
removed any such occasion of regret. In 
the volume before us (which will be followed 
by a second volume) we have first of all an 
Introduction which deals with the various 
denominations of the coinage and the con- 


stitution of the mints, and an elaborate 
chronology of the Constantine period, of 
which both the literary and the numismatic 
evidence form the basis. Then follows a 
long chapter on the imperial Iconography, 
and finally a detailed description of the 
coins struck at the various imperial mints. 
Of these mints there were no less than 
nineteen. In the first volume the output of 
the mints of Rome, Ostia, Aquileia, Carthage 
and Tréves is described ; in the second, we 
shall have a description of the remaining 
fourteen mints and—may we hope?—a good 
index. 

Any of us who have been prone to regard 
the coinage of Constantine as a conglomera- 
tion of somewhat banal types and hetero- 
geneous legends may require M. Maurice’s 
reminder that these coins were official issues, 
and that all the important acts of the 
imperial government are indicated by their 
legends or by the striking of special types 
and denominations. ‘Thus, the date of the 
foundation of Constantinople—‘le baptéme 
de la nouvelle capitale’—may be fixed by 
the inscription CONST(antinopolis) which 
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is found in the exergue of coins struck in A.D. 
324. The actual inauguration of the city, as 
city, is celebrated, after May 11, 330, by the 
issue of coins bearing the personification of 
Constantinople ; and only after this date did 
the imperial court move to its new centre, 
Again, the celebration of imperial anniver- 
saries is marked by the issue of coins with 
special types ; and we have similar contem- 
porary records of the visits of the Emperor 
to Rome, of meetings of Emperors, of vic- 
tories over the barbarians, of the first appear- 
ance of a new Caesar or a new Augustus, 
But such types, however curious in them- 
selves, only become fully instructive when 
they are arranged not merely according to 
subject, or, as in Cohen’s work, alphabetically 
according to the legends, but chronologically. 
The determination of the chronology is thus 
of high importance, and is a salient feature 
of M. Maurice’s monograph. 

I am obliged to pass over the sections on 
denominations and on the highly elaborate 
constitution of the mints, though with regard 
to the latter it may be remarked that a 
principal characteristic of Diocletian’s mone- 
tary reforms was his multiplication of mints, 
He found only eight in operation and set as 
many more in motion, some, indeed, only 
alternately. Under Constantine, the highest 
number reached was nineteen. M. Maurice 
has necessarily paid special attention to mint- 
marks and secret mint-marks—to the fairly 
obvious RP and R&S, the first and second 
workshops (prima, secunda, officina) of the 
mint of Rome, and to more recondite marks 
like |! and H, which, being interpreted, 
mean Jovius and Herculius, and refer to 
Diocletian and Maximian. Many Christian 
symbols seem also to figure as the symbols 
and secret-marks of mint-officials, when the 
times were favourable, as between the years 
320 and 324, when Constantine legislated 
in favour of the Church. 

The chronological lists are, as I have 
already indicated, minute and valuable, and 


‘include a list of the imperial titles as they 


vary from year to year, and these titles, 
brought together chronologically, set forth in 
firm outline the political changes of the 
period, and offer a welcome clue to the exits 
and entrances of the enormous cas? of the 
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imperial drama. In 309 there were six 
Augusti, but an Emperor does not necessarily 
strike coins in the name of his colleagues, 
and the absence of coins is sometimes as 
instructive as their existence. For instance, 
Maxentius isolated in Italy, and Alexander 
at Carthage, strike only in their own names: 
Constantine strikes for all the four leading 
Augusti but not for Galerius, who had refused 
him the title of Augustus. 

If the Classical Review were a purely 
numismatic periodical it would be desirable 
to extend considerably this notice of a book 
which furnishes invaluable material both to 
the historian and the student of coins; but it 
may be sufficient, in conclusion, to say 
something of the chapter that deals with 
portraiture, more especially as being likely to 
interest those readers who may not have 
followed M. Maurice’s researches when they 
first appeared. 

Most archaeological writers, including 
Cohen and Bernoulli, have remarked on the 
great difficulty, or impossibility, of ascertain- 
ing from coins the true portraiture of the 
Emperor Diocletian and his successors of 
the period of Constantine. M. Babelon, in- 


deed, published a most enlightening study of 
the portraits of a later Emperor (Julian), but 
it has been reserved for M. Maurice to deal 
with the whole subject in detail, and, what is 


more, to discover the secret. The view that 
there are no true portraits discoverable on 
the coins seems at first sight to be justified 
by the fact that we find the most diverse 
effigies accompanied by the name of one and 
the same Emperor. But this apparent diffi- 
culty vanishes when the coins are carefully 
sorted (as by M. Maurice) under mints and 
periods. Then, it becomes evident that there 
was at least a method in the apparent 
vagaries of the different mint-masters in their 
choice of effigies. The whole subject is 
extremely complicated, but it may be made 
clear by observing what took place at the 
beginning of the period when this practice 
arose of putting forth a single effigy bearing 
the names of varying Emperors. 

We are first on solid ground in the 
period 17 Nov. 284-1 April 285, when the 
Empire had but one _ ruler—Diocletian. 
Coins that belong to this period obviously 
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can give us only the portrait of Diocletian. 
But on 1 April 285 Diocletian took as 
colleague an ‘Augustus’ Maximian Her- 
cules. The new Augustus had the West for 
his sphere, and accordingly in the Western 
mints we find a new head inscribed with 
Maximian’s name. But in the Eastern mints, 
those within the sphere of Diocletian, we 
note that such coins as are issued with the 
name of Maximian are accompanied by the 
portrait of Diocletian. The Eastern mints 
not having received the model of Maximian’s 
portrait presented Diocletian’s, but at the 
same time recognized Maximian by encircling 
it with Maximian’s name. So, then, the 
Western mints give us a true portrait of 
Maximian; the Eastern mints (in spite of 
their accompanying inscription) do not. 
With regard to the coins issued in the name 
of Diocletian during this period, we find the 
true portrait of that Emperor both in his 
own Eastern sphere and in the Western 
mints of Maximian, the reason for this being 
that Wiocletian’s effigy was already in use 
throughout all the imperial mints defore the 
accession of Maximian. 

Lastly, in order to carry the complication 
a little further, we pass on to the year 293, 
when to the two Augusti were added two 
Caesars, namely, Constantius Chlorus and 
Galerius. Each of these Caesars strikes coins 
in his own name and also in that of his 
colleague. But here, again, the name around 
the portrait does not invariably serve as the 
correct label. For Constantius, in his own 
mint of London, places his own head on all 
the coins, even on those struck in the name 
of Galerius; and, on the other hand, the 
coins struck by Galerius, in his own mint of 
Siscia, bear solely the effigy of Galerius, even 
in the case of coins struck by him in the 
name of his colleague Constantius. The 
reason for this substitution of portraits no 
doubt was that the mint-masters of the two 
Caesars did not exchange the Caesars’ por- 
traits, and had to be content with inscribing 
a name that did not belong to the portrait 
that they utilized. These clues to an apparent 
maze of portraiture having been obtained, it 
is possible to construct the real iconography 
of the Emperors and Caesars; and with 
respect to the general character of the por- 

L 
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traits, M. Maurice remarks that the coins are 
not without artistic value, and that they are 
(apparently) fairly characteristic. An analysis 
(illustrated by the plates) of the portraiture of 
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each imperial personage brings all the details 
of the evidence before the reader. 


WaRWICK WROTH. 





‘DIVINI ELEMENTA POETAE.’ 


Appendix Vergiliana. Recognovit et adnota- 
tione critica instruxit R. ELLs. Oxonii: e 
Typ. Clarend. 1907. (Pages not num- 
bered.) 


Poeti Latini Minori. Testo Critico: Com- 
mentato: da G. Curcio. Vol. ii, fasc. 2. 
Appendix Vergiliana (Dirae, Lydia, Ciris). 
Pp. 198+xv. Catania: Battiato, 1908. 


VeRGIL’s ‘ Friihzeit’ has just now a peculiar 
fascination for Latin scholars: and whether 
the poems of the Appendix Vergiliana are or 
are not, any of them, Vergilian, they most of 
them belong to ‘Vergil’s Frihzett, and a 
respectable text of them is the necessary 
preliminary to a study of that fascinating 


period. This, thanks to Prof. Ellis, we now 
possess. The limitations of Ribbeck’s text 
are well known. Baehrens’ edition seems to 
be out of print ; and, though Prof. Ellis pro- 
nounced it on its appearance to be a great 
advance on Ribbeck, I have never been able 
to see that, save in the direction of simplifi- 
cation (in the Apparatus), Baehrens did any 
great service to the text of the pseudo- 
Vergiliana, apart from the clever and certain 
correction, coccina for cognita, at Ciris 169. 
In any case Prof. Ellis’ text will at once 
supersede its predecessors. Not only are his 
collations new (correcting those of other 
scholars at a great many points), but his 
recension has been made with great tact and 
prudence, and with that consideration for 
others from which alone can be born a work- 
able text. Indeed, as a textual critic Prof. 
Ellis is perhaps here seen at his best. In 
emendation he has never been more felicitous, 
and that in poems where scholars like 
Scaliger constantly dissatisfy, and where Sillig 
is probably as successful as anyone. Among 
emendations of Ellis’ which I think certain 
are Ciris 321 praes sit (for pressit): 323 


commenta: Moretum 15 plausa (for clausa): 
Culex 62 feruent (fuerint codd.), 140 fleta 
(Zaeta codd.), 274 ecfossasgue. And scattered 
up and down the Apparatus are a number of 
less certain conjectures, which I should pro- 
nounce superior to those of previous editors. 
Some suggestions do not appeal: as the 
notion of an old English gloss égor at Ciris 
481: tbidem 249 scora: Culex 221 lurent (a 
word which Mr. Housman introduces into 
Ovid, but which is otherwise strange to the 
best Latin poets). At Czris 218 Ellis retains 
‘nutantia’ sidera mundi, but it can hardly bear 
the sense ‘bickering’ which he gives to it 
(A./.P. xv. p. 479). The stars are part of a 
convexo ‘nutans’ pondere mundus (Edi. iv. 50). 
At 303 tbid. the view (which seems to me 
certain: so too Prof. Hardie) that a line has 
been lost at least deserved mention. At 
Culex 264 V’s é@ points, I think, not to 
causa (Ellis), but merely to the cura of the 
other MSS.: ca as a contraction for cura is 
found also at Tibullus 3. 2. 25. 

In the selection of MSS. upon which to 
base his texts Ellis has followed a middle 
course. He has not overwhelmed us with 
the readings of MSS. worth nothing ; and he 
has at the same time given the student of the 
text as much as he can want. It is in the 
Culex that he is perhaps most open to 
criticism.!_ To my mind, we could quite well 
have dispensed with the readings of G and I. 
Their claims.to independent value seems to 
me to rest solely on 51, where Ellis, with 
them, reads 77f7s. But even here the parallel 
which Skutsch cites from Ovid Rem. Am. 
178-180 tells strongly in favour of rwpes. 
F again adds nothing of value to B. With 
regard to Vossianus 81 (Voss.), I do not 
quite understand Ellis’ position. Baehrens 


1 This was written before the appearance of Mr. 
Housman’s paper on the MSS. of the Culex. 
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perceived the great worth of this late MS. 
But, since Baehrens, the value of Voss. has 
very much gone down, owing to Ellis’ dis- 
covery of V, an earlier and better MS. to 
which Voss. is very closely related. Is Voss. 
(in the Cudex) a copy of (or directly derived 
from) V? If it is, we can at once dismiss it. 
If it is not, its every variant is worth citing. 
Ellis cites it only rarely. Yet at 237, 269 
(pene Voss. =fpaenene: Ellis does not note 
this), 273, 308, 340, 378, 379, Voss. alone 
has the true reading, and V has lost it. 
These passages constitute a strong claim to 
independence, and seem to me to entitle 
Voss. to a greater consideration than Ellis 
has allowed it. In some places Ellis has 
failed to record the reading of V, so that a 
comparison with Voss. is often not possible. 
On the whole, I incline to think that Ellis 
would have given us a better and simpler 
text of Cu/ex, if he had confined himself to 
Band V with Voss. Cors. Cant. But many 


people will no doubt dissent from this ; and 
everyone will agree that in Ellis’ edition of 
the Appendix as a whole we have the only 
readable text that exists. 

The most important part of Curcio’s book 


is the Cvrts. In his text of the Curis 
Curcio employs (though he had not seen 
Ellis’ work) the same six MSS. as Ellis, 
though Ellis is wiser in that ‘parcius adhi- 
buit’ Curcio’s H and L. Curcio’s Ap- 
paratus is far less compact and readable 
than Ellis’; and, as a textual critic, he has 
not much of his own to offer. Often I 
think his judgment rather wooden: e.g. 155 
furando for iurando is not bright: why not 
finish, and write fure for ture? At 185 the 
retention of serum is hardly credible. At the 
same time Curcio’s text, though his judgment 
is often thus stiff and heavy, is a careful and 
meritorious piece cf work. The Commentary 
is slight and disappointing. . Such notes as 
those at 5-7, 63, 88—to take three much 
vexed passages—not only do not explain, 
they do not even state, the difficulties. 
Some notes again are otiose: e.g. 46 (where, 
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if a note was wanted at all, it was worth 
mentioning that the phrase, mu/fum uigilata, 
is found outside the Ciris): 165 Edonum: 
226 sanguine suffundit. Such notes, once 
more, as 103 vecrepat: ‘transitive,’ are not 
very scholarly. The most interesting portion 
of the volume is the Introductions. They 
put one in possession of most of the problems 
raised by the poems, and, if the author is 
rather loth to make up his own mind about 
anything, he yet gives the reader the materials 
for forming an independent judgment. The 
sections in Dirae and Lydia, as well as in 
Ciris, on Language, Style, Affinity with other 
poets, Metre, etc., are all skilful and useful 
work. In particular, the table of affinities 
between Ciris and other Latin poets is a 
great improvement on that of Baehrens, 
though often (e.g. Divae 80 = Edi. 9. 2) Curcio 
sees borrowing where there isnone. Review- 
ing at length Skutsch’s contentions as to the 
authorship of Ciris (with Leo’s rejoinder) 
Curcio himself pronounces for an unknown 
author. Let me offer here one suggestion 
pro Skutsch and contra Leo. Leo urges that 
LEclogue vi cannot be a catalogue of Gallus’ 
poems, because it is addressed to Varus. 
But Servius knows of ancient critics who 
held that £céZ. vi. originally stood first in 
Virgil’s collection. In that case, 

(1) Ze. vi. (as the first in the book) is 
naturally concerned with Gallus’ poems, since 
Gallus was Virgil’s only predecessor in the 
Latin Idyll or Eclogue. 

(2) The introductory lines to Varus are 
not so much an Introduction to £Zc/, vi. as a 
dedication of the whole volume. Moreover, 
the story——whatever its historical value—that 
this Aclogue was recited in the theatre by 
Cytheris = Lycoris at least shows that at a 
very early period it was regarded as a poem 
‘in honour of Gallus. I notice these points 
because I have not seen them noticed else- 
where, and because Curcio’s volume hardly 
does full justice to Skutsch’s theory. 


H. W. GArRRop. 
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INDOGERMANIC NUMERALS. 


Die Distributiven und die Kollectiven Numer- 
alia der Indogermanischen Sprachen. Von 
K. BRUGMANN. Mit einem Anhang von 
Epvuarp SIEvERS. Altnordisch tvenn(i)r 
prenn(i)r, fernir, from Vol. XXV. of the 
‘Abhandlungen der Philologisch-Histo- 
rischen Klasse der K6nigl Sachsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften.’ Leipzig: 
D. G. Teubner, 1907. M. 3.60. 


Tuts work is of great interest both to the 
student of Comparative Philology in_ its 
exposition of the origin and use of these 
numerals in the Indogermanic languages, 
and also to the Classical student in its clear 
statements of many points in Greek and 
Latin usage, which have hitherto been only 
too vaguely apprehended; in particular 
several difficult uses of the so-called dis- 
tributives (dz, etc.) are explained by a 
careful consideration of their collective 
origin. The main results of the book are 
the following. The true distributives are 
first dealt with. Here Brugmann finds 
three principles : 

(i) The Iterative. Skr. é@ka ékas is the 
type. Class. Gk. pia pia (dvo0 dvo etc. are 
later). Asa later development forms joined 
by ‘and’ are found, eg. O.E. twaem ond 
twaem. 

(ii) The use with a pronoun: Gk. éés 
éxuotos. Lat. umus guisque. Irish cach oen, 
‘ guisque unus.’ 

(iii) The use with prepositions: Skr. prazz, 
e.g. praty éham, ‘one by one’ Gk. xara, ava 
etc. The Gk. xara through its use in 
Patristic Latin comes out in Romance, e.g. 
Ital. cada uno, ‘one by one.’ 

Connected with (ili) is the use of the 
Vedic suffix -sas, e.g. Skr. ha- -sas, ‘one by 
one. There can be little doubt that it is 
identical with Gk. -xas in €-Kds, dvdpa-xds. 
With regard to its orgin, which is disputed, 
Brugmann’s theory is that it is from tf das 
from a root ens- seen in Lat. cénséo, Gk. 
Koopos from Vedic sédsa-ti 
‘counts,—so that the original meaning was 
‘according to a fixed measure or order,’ — 
seems likely to be the true one. Possibly 


T Kovopos. 


the form itself was once really an Imperative 
‘count one,’ ‘count two.’ 

In dealing with the Collective numerals 
(under this heading are included (1) forms 
which have both the Collective meaning and 
a later acquired Distributive meaning, and 
also (2) forms which though Collective in 
origin have become merely Distributive), 
Brugmann first considers the formative 
elements ;—three in number, -o, -vo and -go 
added to the cardinal. 

(i) The forms in -o; Indg. + dueio., 
t duieié-; treid-, troid-; -bheio-, -bhoio. Vedic 
adj. dvaya-s, ‘two-fold’; subst. dvayam, 
‘duplicity’; ¢vaya-s, ‘three-fold’; udhaya-s, 
‘both.’ Lat. des and dessis, ¢ de[7]-essis from 
dueio- with elision of the last vowel of the 
stem, so ¢ressis from f ¢reto-essis ; + guetuero, 
guetuoro. In Aryan only found in the Vedic 
substantive catvard-m. 

As regards the Lat. decuria, Brugmann 
dismisses Schulze’s conjecture of a stem 
7 deku-, and advances a theory which can 
hardly be doubted, namely that the form 
arose analogically from f g%etur-ita ; so that 
while the ending -evzia@ spread to ‘5,’ eg. 
Unbr pumperia-, in the form -xrzfa it spread 
to ‘10’ and ‘ 100.’ 

(ii) The forms in -no- : 

bini from t disno-; terni from ¢ frisno; 
guaterni from {guatrisno (or ana- 
logical after ernz?); sénd from 7 secsno; 
guint from guincsno; septént from 
T septensno; octoni from jf octosno; 
nouent from + novensno (probably the 
-sno- form of the suffix started from 
} disno., + trisno-, ¥ secsno-). 


With regard to the forms for ‘seven,’ 
‘eight’ and ‘nine’; regularly we should have 
+ septsno- becoming { sesno- and that f seno-; 
{ octsno- becoming jf osvo- and that f ono-, 


7 nousno- becoming zuno-. Clearly forms 
which were so far from the cardinal and in 
which, moreover, the expressions for ‘six’ 
and ‘seven’ had become identical, were not 
likely to survive. The survival of deni may 
be due partly to the fact that it appeared 
also in the forms wndent, ducdeni ; moreover, 
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it was not likely to be confused with any 
other number. 

As regards the double forms ‘ferni and 
trint, quaternt and gquadrini, Brugmann 
points out that they are distinguished in use; 
terni, guaterni are used as Distributives, 
though the Collective function is not entirely 
foreign to them ; /772, guadrini, are used as 
Collectives. Bini combines both these func- 
tions and for it Brugmann postulates a 
double origin;—in its acquired use as 
Distributive from 7 duisno-, as Collective 
from fduino or + dueino-. From f désnot, 
+ ¢risnot, the -sno suffix as we have seen 
passed to the numbers from ‘5’ onwards, 
and these acquired a distributive meaning at 
the same time as fdisnoz etc., without 
however losing their collective meaning. 
The form a/terni might have had some 
influence in the use of /erni, guaterni as 
Distributives. Corresponding to + duisno is 
O.H.G. swirnén, swirnon. To t duino- and 
{ trino- correspond O.H.G. szwinal, swinel, 
swenel, ‘gemellus’ and Mod. H.G, dredi, 
‘linen woven with three threads. If a 
criticism may be ventured, these German 
forms seem rather a slight basis for the 
creation of + dueino- as well as + duisno-. 

(iii) -qo- forms are represented in Vedic 
Skt. duikas, ‘aus Zweien bestehend’ and 
O.H.G. swisk, ‘zweifach.’ 

In discussing the various uses of the 
Collective and Distributive forms, Brugmann 
brings forward many interesting points. 

Forms in -0, -zo and -go had or acquired 
a Collective meaning outside the numerals, 
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e.g. Skt. asvam beside asvas, Gk. tmxdv 
beside immos; these Collective nouns are, 
like the numerals, neuter. As regards the 
use of +(d)kmto-m, ‘100’ (where it is 
an elliptical expression for a ‘ten of tens’), 
Brugmann notes that it is found in its 
original meaning of ‘a group of ten’ in 
Gothic, stbunté hund etc.,‘a ten of sevens,’ 
Ze. 70. In Aryan and Slavonic this neuter 
numeral is found with a genitive plural (in 
Aryan appearing as a compound, e.g. Skt. 
go-dvayam), but in both these groups we 
find the adjective use of the numeral as well, 
while in Italic and Germanic the substantive 
is only used absolutely, the adjective supply- 
ing its place in other cases. Both these 
constructions are probably Indogermanic, 
the substantive use was the earlier. 

Lastly, the Distributive use is treated: the 
question is how Latin came to prefer the 
Collective in this use to the Cardinal and 
to make it the rule; in Greek we find a 
parallel use of otv with the Cardinal, where 
the explanation is as doubtful as that of the 
use of éinz etc. in Latin. It is in Latin only 
that the Collective is regularly used as 
Distributive; in the other Indg. languages 
it is only an occasional phenomenon. 

In discussing the Gk. dovwi and dotw 
Brugmann inclines to think that they too 
were collective in origin, and this seems very 
probable, although the evidence is not 
sufficient to afford a proof. One can only 
say in conclusion that this is a work which 
fully repays the most careful study and 


consideration. 
S. E. Jackson. 





PURITY IN GREEK 


Latinitas and ‘EXAnvopos. By C. N. 


SMILEY. Wisconsin, 1906. 


THE author of this thesis attempts to 
estimate the influence of the ‘Stoic theory 
of style,’ as seen in the writings of Dionysius, 


Quintilian, Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, 
Fronto, Aulus Gellius, and Sextus Empiricus. 
His purpose is to show that the Stoic theory 
persisted as a strong literary influence at 


AND LATIN STYLE. 


Rome for a period of two hundred years 
after the death of Cicero, and that it was 
always at war with what he terms the 
‘Ciceronian or rhetorical’ style. 

The whole question of “EAAnvicpés is, as. 
the author knows, beset by many un- 
certainties. The first enunciation of a 
doctrine of the kind is supposed to be found 
in Diogenes Laertius’ life of Zeno (vii. 59), 
where it is attributed to Diogenes the Stoic 
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of Babylon and teacher of Panaetius: ’Aperai 
be Adyou ciai wevre’ ‘EAAnvicpds, cadyvee, 
cuvTopia, mperov, KatacrKxevy. “EAAnvicpos 
pev odv cote ppdors ddivarrwros év TH TEXVEKY) 
Kai py eixaia ovvnbeign. cadijvea b€ éore 
AEs -yvwpipws Tapwtoaca Td voovpevov. 
ouvtopia b€ cote A€Eis aiTa Ta dvayKaia 
mepiexovoa, mpds SyjAwow Tov mpdyparos. 
mpéemov 5€ cote Aékis oixeia TO Tpaypate. 
katacxern S€ ert. Aé€kis exredevyvia rdv 
idwwricpov. Mr. Smiley suggests that the 
reason why the first virtue gave its name to 
the theory as a whole was that it includes 
all the others. But, to waive other difficul- 
ties, the inclusion of xatacxevy in the list 
is unexpected, if xataoxevi) be understood 
in its ordinary sense, as the definition 
A€kis Exrredevyvia tov idwwripov (together 
with Herodian’s xvpiodoyia and evovvGeria) 
seems clearly to prove that it should be. 
In fact, ‘EAAnvopés becomes so com- 
prehensive a quality that the possession of it, 
or of its Latin counterpart, would assuredly 
be claimed by the eclectic Cicero, who does 
not fail to see that pure Latin must be the 
basis of all elegance in style: ‘neque enim 
conamur docere eum dicere, qui loqui 
nesciat ; nec sperare, qui Latine non possit, 
hunc ornate esse dicturum (de Orat. iii. 10, 
38).’ 

With regard to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
the author rightly says that he disapproved 
of any adornment of style for which purity, 
precision, clearness, or conciseness must be 
sacrificed,—that he preferred, in Attic 
oratory, the simple style of Lysias to the 
embellished style of Isocrates. But what 
we miss is any proof that, in referring so 
often to Kxafapa épyynveia and the like, 
Dionysius admits that he is following in 
Stoic footsteps. He does, indeed, mention 


(de Isocr. c. 13) that, among others, the 
Stoic dialectician Philonicus had criticised 
certain wearisome features in the style of 
Isocrates. But elsewhere (de Comp. Verb, 
c. 4) he expresses great disappointment with 
the Stoics, regarded not as dialecticians or 
grammarians but as authorities on the artistic 
arrangement of words; and yet etovvOecia 
is supposed, as we have seen, to have formed 
part of the Stoic doctrine of style. The 
general impression left upon the mind is 
that, though there are many points of contact 
between the writings of Dionysius and what 
is represented as the Stoic theory of style, 
Dionysius himself felt that, in these matters, 
he was following a longer and_ higher 
tradition than the Stoic. 

The question, however, needed discussion; 
and it has been well discussed by Mr. Smiley, 
If space allowed, it would be pleasant te 
follow him in the pages he devotes to the 
other authors on his list. Whether we 
agree with his conclusions or not, his 
treatment of the points at issue is full of 
interest and ‘suggestion, and exhibits that 
wide and sound knowledge of ancient 
thetoric which might be expected in a pupil 
of Professor G. L. Hendrickson. Rhetorical 
studies seem to have a wide vogue in 
America. And this is all to the good, so 
long as a knowledge of the technique of 
literature aids rather than impedes the 
appreciation and production of literature 
itself. The terms “EAAnuopds and Latinitas 
should, at all events, suggest that, in our 
own common language, there is a purity to 
guard, and one all the more worth guarding 
when that language is still at the height of 
its vigour and its influence. 


W. Ruys ROoBERTs. 





THE RELIGIOUS ENVIRONMENT 


Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen 
Testaments: Die Abhdngighett des altesten 
Christentums von nichtjidischen Religionen 
und philosophischen Systemen susammen- 
Jassend untersucht von Pror. Lic. Dr. 


OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


CarL CLEMEN. Mit 12 Abbildungen auf 
zwei Tafeln. Pp. viii, 301. Giessen: 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1909. Price 1o M. 


Amonc the questions which at present 
engage the attention of New Testament 
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students, one of the most important is 
certainly that of reconstructing the religious 
environment in which primitive Christianity 
developéd and tracing its influence on the 
new religion. It is of course a common- 
place that the Gospel, both as proclaimed 
by Jesus and in the form given to it by 
the original Apostles and Paul, was largely 
dependent on the religion of Israel and the 
contemporary Judaism. That Jesus Himself 
was indebted to foreign sources has been 
generally denied by those most competent 
to express an opinion. And the Old Testa- 
ment and the simple piety of the common 
people were far more important factors in 
His religious training than Jewish scholas- 
ticism. But while the primitive Gospel was 
untouched by influences from abroad, these 
influences began to play on the religion at 
a pretty early point. It can hardly be 
denied that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
owes its fundamental conception to the 
Jewish Platonism of Alexandria, and many 
scholars would say the same of the Logos 
doctrine in the Fourth Gospel, though 


others would put in a claim for the Hermetic 


literature. It has for long been keenly 
debated whether Paul was much indebted 
to Greek thought. 

But recently the question has entered on 
a new phase. A band of very able and 
enthusiastic scholars, of whom Gunkel, 
Bousset, and Heitmiiller may be named as 
among the most active, explain much in 
the New Testament as due directly or in- 
directly to the religious syncretism of the 
time. The astral religion of Babylonia, 
the dualism of Persia, the mystical cults of 
Asia Minor and the theology of Egypt had 
been blended together, and possibly India 
itself had contributed to the amalgam. 
Scholars are divided on the question whether 
Christianity borrowed from these directly or 
indirectly. Dieterich, for example, found no 
difficulty in supposing that the story of the 
heavenly woman, the dragon and the man- 
child, which we read in the twelfth chapter 
of the Apocalypse, was simply borrowed 
from the similar story of the birth of 
Apollo. Gunkel, on the contrary, argued 
that the writer could not have consciously 
taken over a myth in this way from 
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heathenism. He assumed accordingly that 
it had come to him through Judaism, 
having passed through a long process of 
purification in that religion. He postulated 
a Babylonian origin for the myth. The 
story of the persecution of the mother of 
the sun-god by the dragon of chaos and 
darkness with the birth and triumph of the 
sun-god seems to have been very wide- 
spread. This is a sample of what the 
advocates of the Religtonsgeschichtliche Methode 
as it is called apply to a great deal of the 
New Testament. For example, they con- 
sider that the advanced Christological dogma 
which we find in the Pauline Epistles can 
be accounted for only on the theory that 
a very developed Messianic theology had 
already been formed in Judaism and, since 
the Christians regarded Jesus as the Messiah, 
was transferred by them to Him without 
more ado. 

Inasmuch then as the-exponents of this 
method are extremely active in Germany, 
and the question is among the most 
important that can engage the student of 
Christian origins, Clemen’s work deserves a 
very warm welcome. He is himself a very 
eminent theologian who has gained his 
reputation not only in the field of the New 
Testament but of Systematic and Practical 
Theology. He has more familiarity with 
non-German literature than most of his 
countrymen, and he has done a good deal 
of work in the study of Comparative 
Religion. His book is excellently planned, 
and in spite of some lacunae shows remark- 
able familiarity with the relevant literature. 
The general principles which he lays down 
are thoroughly sound; indeed were it not 
that experience shows how lightly they are 
transgressed, one could have imagined that 
some of them might have been left to native 
common sense without explicit formulation. 
The introduction briefly sketches the history 
and defines the method of this type of 
investigation and then deals with its pre- 
suppositions. The body of the book falls 
into two main divisions, a general and a 
special. The former, after a discussion of 
the question as it affects Christianity in 
general, examines the individual doctrines 
and rites, first those borrowed from Judaism 
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and then those that are specifically Christian. 
The special portion deals first with the life 
and teaching of Jesus, paying particular atten- 
tion to the infancy narratives, then with the 
Pauline, and finally with the Johannine 
theology. When we remember how in this 
subject in particular far-reaching hypotheses 
have been erected on the flimsiest evidence 
we may well be grateful for a work so 
cautious in its method, so free from pre- 
judice and desire to make out a case, so 


moderate in its conclusions. If a word of 
criticism may be permitted on this pains- 
taking and balanced enquiry it would be 
that on some points needless concessions 
are made to the method which he submits 
to such careful examination. In view of the 
really wild statements which are industriously 
circulated in England at the present time 
it would be a good thing if the book could 
be translated. 
ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 





CICERO’S FOURTH 


Cicero’s Fourth Verrine Oration. Richter-Eberhard, 
revised (4th edition) by HERMANN NOHL. Teub- 
ner, 1908. 

(Cicero’s Rede gegen C. Verres. Viertes Buch fiir den 
Schul- und Privat-Gebrauch erklart von Fr. Richter 
und Alfred Eberhard in Vierter Auflage bearbeitet 
von Hermann Nohl.) 


THIs is an up-to-date edition of a useful and well- 
known volume. Apart from the commentary, the 
most valuable feature of the work is H. Nohl’s 
critical appendix, consisting of 14 closely printed 
pages, in which the editor undertakes to say to 
advanced students the last word that can be said on 
the problems of the text. With these he shows a 
thorough familiarity. It is perhaps a little odd that 
the appendix should be introduced by a somewhat 
obsolete ‘ stemma’ of the MSS.—very slightly altered 
from that which appeared in Nohl’s edition of 1885. 
If this were the place for proof, it could easily be 
shown that G!, for example, does not deserve the 
place which Nohl continues to assign to it in his 
classification (v. Journ. Phil. xxx. p. 183). And 
indeed there is no longer any reason—as the editor 
seems himself to have realised in practice—for citing 
G!, G?, Ld. at all in connection with the detailed 
criticism of Books IV. and V. They have been 
superseded by the identification of their first parent 
S (Par. 7775). Of this MS., however, Nohl has 
little to say that is good. He considers it a copy 
of R (Reg. Par. 7774 A), and pronounces it to be 
‘fiir die Kritik der 4 Rede wertlos.’ After this ex 
cathedra pronouncement, it may well surprise even 
a casual reader to find that Nohl’s practice does not 
accord with his theory, and that, as a matter of fact, 
he almost invariably cites the readings of S, as given 
in the Oxford text, along with those of R. The 
citations are in the main correct, though there is a 
wrong attribution in § 102 (a¢ minime.mirum S) 
and ex zzs S must be a misprint at § 106. On the 
other hand, the authority of S should have been 
invoked for at videte § 151 as it is for modo ut bona 
ratione § 10, tpst se § 87, and elsewhere. 


VERRINE ORATION. 


The excuse for Nohl’s attitude to S is that he is 
dealing with S only so far as the Fourth Book is 
concerned. This sort of piecemeal work has of 
course its disadvantages: it is just as if a student 
were to attempt to deal with the criticism of the 
Verrines as a whole, though competent in only a 
portion of the text. Considering, however, that the 
emergence of S has sufficed to banish from his critical 
apparatus all references to G!, G? and Ld., of which 
he made so considerable a use in his first edition 
(1885), Nohl need not have protested so strongly 
against the statement that S ‘must be elevated to 
the very first rank among MSS. of the Verrines.’ 
His view that S has no authority independently of R 
may be compared with the facts as set forth in 7. Ph. 
XXX. pp. 195 sgg. And even if S were merely, as 
Nohl thinks, a copy of R, and therefore practically 
superfluous for Books IV. and V. (where R still 
exists) it is different in the case of the earlier books, 
which no longer form part of R. For these books. 
(z.e. the Divinatio, the Actio Prima, and Lib. I.) 
S gives the key to the whole situation, along with 
its copy D, and the mention of this fact—so care- 
fully ignored by Nohl—should be enough to justify 
the place claimed for it by recent students of the 
text of the Verrines as a whole (v. /. Ph. xxx. 
163 sgg.). 

A good deal of Nohl’s otherwise laudable endeavour 
to secure a true text is spoiled by his inability to 
understand a point of view that differs from his own. 
He becomes in places even satirical. I take as an 
instance § 125. The mistake of attributing evant to. 
the MSS. instead of erat was made by Nohl himself 
and will be found on p. 63 of his 1885 edition. In 
this error he was preceded by Eberhard, and followed 
by C. F. W. Miiller: it is repeated even in the 
Halm-Laubmann edition (1900). Now that Nohl has. 
reminded us that, as stated already in the Ziirich 
edition, the MS. reading is eva, not evant, there is 
all the less reason for deleting the words to which 
most German editors have taken exception in this 
part of the speech—gwod erat eius modi ut semel 
vidisse satis esset. They may even be made to serve 
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as a lesson in construing. Nohl asks incredulously 
‘Worauf soll sich der Sing. (erat) beziehen’? The 
answer is to be found in the zd at the end of the 
paragraph. Perhaps the following method of setting 
forth a disputed passage may commend the MS. 
reading to impartial students : 

‘Etiamne gramineas hastas—vidi enim vos in hoc 
nomine, cum testis diceret, commoveri: quod erat 
eius modi ut semel vidisse satis esset, (in quibus . 
plus quam semel) etiam id concupisti?’ 

A similar inability to allow for the anacolutha of 
what may have been intended to represent rapid 
rhetorical utterance (such as is exemplified in the 
accusative gramineas hastas in the passage just quoted) 
and a tendency to standardise, as it were, all such 
passages by the application of a schoolmaster’s rules 
of grammar may be discovered in Nohl’s note on 
§127 where the only explanation (CZ. Aev. xviii. 
p. 211) which stands by the manuscript tradition 
(quod. . . certe non sustulisset) is contemptuously 
rejected. This passage may be noted also as illus- 
trating a much-needed improvement in German 
editions of Latin texts. It is difficult to over-estimate 
the harm that has been done to learners by the abuse 
of commas. A German will never say, with Cicero, 
si quis eorum qui adsunt forte miratur; he will 
insist, with Nohl, on a comma after eorum, and 
another after adsunt. This sort of thing has always 
seemed to me to obscure the fact that the words 
interpunctuated (here eorum gui adsunt) form a single 
concept. In the last sentence of the passage under 
consideration, Nohl’s 1908 edition has Munc enim, 
quod scriptum est inani in basi, declarat quid fuerit. 
This is bad enough, but not so bad as the editor’s 
previous texts, where one more comma is inserted 
after declarat. There is therefore some progress here 
in the matter of commas, just as there is at § 36 
where Nohl now prints comfpone hoc quod postulo, 
instead of with a comma after hoc, as he did in 1907. 
But it ought to be obvious that, on any rational 
system of punctuation, the construction of the sen- 
tence quoted above from § 127 should not be obscured 
by any commas at all. 

It would be comparatively profitless to contrast 
Nohl’s latest edition with the excellent school text 
which he published in 1885: the field of criticism has 
been largely extended since that date, and valuable 
results have been obtained which are now common 
property. But as recently as 1907 Nohl produced 
a third and revised edition of his earlier work, 
(Freytag, Leipzig). He was probably not so well- 
versed then as he is now in the latest results of 
criticism, and it is interesting to compare what he 
puts forward as final in 1908 with readings to which 
he had given the authority of his name in the year 
immediately preceding. Thus he now reads ezus 
modi (§ 6) for huzus modi: modo ut (§ 10) for modo: 
at § 22 he restores to the text, though evidently with 
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hesitation, the passage zfa C. Cato—aestimata est, 
which he had previously omitted: at § 25 he reads 
locupletissima et amplissima instead of as formerly 
locupletissima : § 36 hic iudices in place of hosce tud.: 
§ 43 despoliaretur si emeras? quid erat quod, etc., 
instead of despoliaretur? St emeras guid erat quod. 
This improvement Nohl attributes, by the way, to 
Baiter, whereas it is really the reading given by 
Lambinus. In § 48 words previously omitted are 
restored to the text—de patellis pateris turibults: § 54 
a change for the worse is made at the opening of the 
section, where there should be no parenthesis, the 
construction being obviously consecutive,—me exzstz- 
metis .. . videte, etc.: ibid. ef paterts is added 
to the text, and zz¢erim is substituted for the MS. 
tamen: § 67 id sibi—abstulisse is quite rightly sub- 
stituted, in accordance with MS. authority, for the 
td ab se—abstulisse of previous editions: § 102 unam 
eligam for eligam: § 104 legtbus ac for legibus aut: 
§ 122 picta praeclare for picta: §124 cludendum for 
claudendum: § 128 Schlenger is rightly cited: in 
1907 he was called Schlenge (Vorrede to the Freytag 
edition, p. 4): § 144 zstizs is altered to fudsse (after 
commonefaceret, to vouch for which reading the 
despised and rejected S is cited as well as p). 
Most of these changes are improvements and their 
adoption since the publication of the 1907 edition 
is an indication that Nohl has profited by the recent 
work of other students of the Verrines. 

Nohl lays claim to the most scrupulous accuracy, 
even in matters of detail. He goes so far as to 
chronicle the fact (p. 162) that whereas the Richter- 
Eberhard 3rd edition, which he is revising, has 
‘pervenit res ad istius aures, nescio quo modo’ he 
has decided (quite correctly) to omit the comma. 
But his critical appendix is by no means free from 
errors, of which the following may be cited as 
examples: § 14 sz libtdint non feceris is wrongly 
credited to Madvig: it occurs in the Lezdensis: 
§ 29 ‘tuama... éstius B.’ This is exactly the 
opposite of the fact, ‘am being found in pé (8) and 
istius in RS (a): § 35 wt is given in the notes, but 
the text has not been altered to correspond, and 
uz still appears: § 55 de zsttus pallio is credited to 
Zumpt, though there is MS. authority for the reading : 
§ 64 the references should be 3, 77 and 3, 129 instead 
of 2, 77 and 2, 129: § 104 the last note (has zn his) 
is wrongly included in this section, and should be 
transferred to § 106: § 107 aeclararant is a misprint 
for declararunt: § 140 the note ‘z//ius a, istius B’” 
is misplaced, it should come first in the section: 
§ 146 the note on a/iguz is also in the wrong order, 
it ought to precede that on P. Caesetius. 


W. PETERSON. 


M‘Gill University, Montreal, 
March, 1909. 
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SEDULIUS SCOTTUS, AND JOHANNES SCOTTUS. 


Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philo- 
logie des Mittelalters. Herausgegeben von LUDWIG 
TRAUBE. Vol. I. Part 1.  ‘Sedulius Scottus,’ 
von S. HELLMANN, Privatdozent der Geschichte 
an der Universitat Miinchen. Pp. 203. M. 8. 50. 
Part 2. ‘Johannes Scottus,’ von E. K. RAND, 
Assistant Professor of Latin at Harvard University. 
Munich: Beck, 1906. Pp. 106. M. 6. 


THE above works are the first two parts of the series 
of studies in mediaeval Latin philology founded by 
the lamented paleographer and mediaevalist, Ludwig 
Traube of Munich. Both of them came to the know- 
ledge of the present writer immediately after their 
publication, but it was only recently that he was re- 
quested to review them. The first deals with Sedulius 
Scottus, the Irishman of Liége, who was copying a 
Greek Psalter, and writing Latin verses founded on 
Virgil, Ovid and Fortunatus, about the middle of the 
ninth century. It begins with the first completely 
satisfactory text of the Liber de rectoribus Christianis, 
a noteworthy contribution to the political philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, dedicated to Lothar II about 
855-9. It is written in prose intermingled with sets 
of verse in various metres after the model of the 
Philosophiae Consolatio of Boéthius, from whom the 
author borrows directly when he prefaces his first set 
of verses with the following sentence: ‘haec quae 
breviter stilo prosali diximus, a/igua versuum dudce- 
dine concludamus.’ To the classical scholar the 
interest of his work lies in the reminiscences of the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, as well as of Virgil 
and Ovid. The following is a favourable specimen 
of his Sapphics : 

Quid valet flavi nitor omnis auri, 

Ostra quid prosunt rosei decoris, 

Gloriae quid sunt Scythicaeque gemmae, 

Quid diadema, 


Orba si mentis acies hebescat, 

Lumen ut verum nequeat tueri, 

Unde discernat bona prava justa, 
Fasque nefasque ? 


Next follows an important monograph on the 
Collectaneum in the library at Cues on the Mosel, 
which first attracted the notice of scholars when it 
was announced that it included certain new fragments 
of Cicero’s orations Jn Pisonem and Pro Fonteto. It 
also included excerpts from the Scriptores Historiae 


Augustae, and it was ultimately proved by Traube 
that this miscellaneous MS was the commonplace. 
book of Sedulius. His knowledge of Vegetius may be 
due to the Irish colony at Laon, while that of Valerius 
Maximus may be ascribed to non-Irish influence at 
Stavelot, S.E. of Liége, and that of Cicero may have 
come from MSS at Louvain or Liége, where (it will 
be remembered) Petrarch discovered a copy of Cicero’s 
speech Pro Archia in 1333. The editor adds Cicero’s 
Tusculan Disputations to the works known to 
Sedulius; he also shows that the orthographical 
peculiarities of the Collectaneum are mainly of Irish 
origin, and draws the same inference in the case of 
the Latin Proverbia Graecorum included in it. 

Dr. Rand’s contribution to the series contains the 
text of two anonymous Commentaries on the Opusculé 
Sacra, now accepted as the genuine works of Boéthins, 
The author of the first is identified by Dr. Rand as 
Johannes Scottus, and that of the second as Remigius 
of Auxerre. This identification proves that, about 
870 (a date approximately referred to in the first 
Commentary), John the Scot was still in Frankland 
and had not returned to England. It also shows 
that, so fat from his being a resolute opponent of 
Boéthius (as supposed, for example, in Mr. H. F, 
Stewart’s interesting essay on that author), he was 
actually in general agreement with him. He knows 
his Virgil, but he is not a humanist like Eric of Aux- 
erre, the commentator on Juvenaland Persius, who sup- 
plies us with the earliest evidence of the influence of 
the study of Horace’s Odes in France. Dr. Rand clearly 
shows that John the Scot had no sympathy with a 
purely humanistic devotion to the study of the 
classics, but that he is the prophetic precursor of 
the scholastic controversies of the Middle Ages. A 
large part of Dr. Rand’s work lies outside the im- 
mediate province of the Classical Review, but it 
presents us with an admirable example of precise and 
scholarly method applied to the solution of intricate 
literary problems, and Harvard may be congratulated 
on having a scholar of his wide interests among the 
members of its professorial staff. 

Both of these works should be studied closely by 
any one who wishes to form an accurate conception 
of the important place taken by Irishmen such as 
Sedulius of Liége and John the Scot in the intellectual 
life of the ninth century in Europe. 


J. E. Sanpys. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Dictionnaire E. tymologique du Latin et du Grec 
dans ses Rapports avec le Latin d’apres la 
Méthode Evolutionniste. Par Paut REc- 
NAUD, Professeur de Sanscrit et de Gram- 
maire comparée a l’Université de Lyon. 
Paris: Librarie E. Leroux. Fr. 10. 


Tus work, which shows a high degree of 
industry, is unhappily distinguished by clumsy 
arrangement and an absolute disregard of 
phonetic laws. It is only necessary to quote 
one or two examples. Under foena we have 
no mention of the fact that the retention of 
an ‘oe’ diphthong in an unaccented syllable 
in Latin is irregular. Similarly under dos no 
mention is made of the fact that the pure 
Latin form would be twos, and that dvs must 
therefore be a dialect word. Under ¢gctur 
we have ‘étymologie trés incertaine—Peut- 
étre pour tecc—tus combinaison de tecc, ecce 
et de l’adv. ablatif té¢us.’ Comment would 
be wasted. The méthode evolutionniste, what- 
ever it may be, has no relation to the 
scientific study of language. 
S. E. Jackson. 


Le Rappresentanze Figurate delle Provincie 
Romane. By MICHELE JatTTa. Pp. 86. 
With 4 collotype plates and 12 illustrations. 
Roma: Loescher. 1908. 8 lire. 


Sicnor JaTra’s brocliure is a useful piece of 


work. It consists of a careful enumeration 
of the monuments, with notes on the types of 
the personifications of provinces and their 
development, and on their dependence on 
the types of cities and countries in pre- 
Roman art. That art, he concludes, shows 
but small creative power in respect to the 
conception and types of the personified 
provinces, the scenes represented and the 
attributes employed. And yet, if they are 
regarded as a whole, and their attributes 
considered as the expression of a political 
and economic idea, they reveal a life all their 
own, and present an artistic phenomenon 
quite foreign to earlier art, and capable of 
giving a Roman stamp to the old elements 
that constitute them. That, we may remark, 


is a conclusion which may be applied to the 
monuments of Roman art asa whole. The 
illustrations are good and interesting ; perhaps 
one, instead of five, of the medallions from 
the Zeugma mosaic would have sufficed, since 
they are purely conventional. 

G. F. HI. 


British Museum. 


MaurRICE CROISET. 
Fr. 2.50. 


Ménandre: T Arbitrage. 

Paris, 1908. Pp. 93. 
Mr. Croiset, who assisted in the editio 
princeps of the new fragments, has now 
edited the scenes of the Zpztrepontes separ- 
ately with critical and general notes and a 
translation of his own. The critical notes 
are brought well up to date by containing 
many of KoOrte’s conclusions from the 
papyrus, and the commentary is brief and 
serviceable. A reviewer is bound in duty to 
add that the editor’s knowledge of things 
is not always to be trusted. It throws an 
unwelcome light on the state of Greek 
scholarship in France, if a leading and 
distinguished scholar can think that a dactyl 
is admissible in the second foot of an iambic 
verse and a spondee in the fourth (ovdev 
yap yAuKirepév éotiv 7 mav7’ eidévac and dAX’ 
drayayeiv rap’ avdpds cov thy Ovyarépa). It 
would have been painful to Cobet to find 
the former verse actually ascribed to him, 
for Croiset fails to notice that he omitted 
yép. It. is an equal error at 517 to 
attribute a spondee in the second foot to 
Headlam. écre until should not have been 
introduced into the text of the prosaic 
Menander. Herodotus uses it, and so does 
Xenophon, who is often unattic ; but other- 
wise it is poetical and not to be found in 
comedy, even in lyrics. vv also, which Croiset 
inserts elsewhere, is probably found nowhere 
in Menander, except in such a stock phrase 
as ovv Geos. In the line immediately before 
this (510) he is satisfied with rov ¢iArarov 
kal tov yAvktratov maid’ éudv, and actually 
writes a note on ézdv without seeing that its 
position in the absence of an article would 
need, to say the least of it, some defence. 
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But in spite of a few such errors the book 
will be found handy and pleasant. yy R, 


Early Greek Philosophy. By Professor J. 
Burnet. London: A. & C. Black, 1908. 
2nd ed. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE first edition of this book appeared in 
1892. It has been enlarged from 378 pp. to 
433 pp., and the index is now much more 
complete. The writer says that he has not 
tried to amend the style; but in very many 
places the line of thought is brought out 
more clearly, either by a change of expression 
or else by the addition of a few sentences. 
Inaccurate or misleading statements are cor- 
rected, while the increased number of notes 
and quotations is not the least of the im- 
provements in the new edition. 

Professor Burnet now sees that the Greeks 
were not such spinners of theories as is often 
supposed. They understood thoroughly the 
importance of prolonged observation—and 
perhaps of experiment—before framing a 
hypothesis ; owing to the defects of our tradi- 
tion we often have only the results reached 


by the early Greek philosophers, without the 
preliminary study by which they were ob- 
tained. Professor Burnet would have found 
considerable support for this view in the 
writings of Hippocrates: the ‘clinical his- 
tories’ of the Zpidemics are records of 
observations unsurpassed for care, accuracy 


and scientific precision. It is, however, 
pleasing to note that Professor Burnet does 
see the importance of paying more attention 
to the light thrown upon ancient philosophy 
by the history of medicine. The chapter, 
for instance, dealing with the Pythagoreans 
is nearly doubled in size. We now know, 
through the recent publication of extracts 
from the history of medicine known as 
Menon’s /afrika, that Philolaus wrote on 
medicine. Professor Burnet is of opinion, 
and it seems a correct one, that later 
Pythagoreanism differed from its earlier 
form because, as leaders of medical thought 
in Italy, the Pythagoreans were obliged to 
take ‘elements’ into account. The theory 
of ‘elements,’ alien from early Pythagorean 
thought, was forced upon the school by the 
study of medicine. : 
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For the classical student, who is not yet 
acquainted with Greek philosophy, a better 
text-book could scarcely be found. It makes 
hard reading, but the advantages of mastering 
it are well worth the pains. Less brilliant 
and less suggestive than Gompertz, Professor 
Burnet does not (herein differing from many 
of his predecessors) presuppose a knowledge 
of the data. He gives translations of the 
philosophic fragments, and all who know 
the extreme difficulty of these will be grateful 
for the help and guidance thus afforded. 


W. H. S. J. 


Athenian White Lekythot, with outline draw- 
ing in glaze varnish on a white ground, 
By ARTHUR FaiIRBANKS. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. 371. 
With 15 plates and 57 illustrations in 
text. 411” x7}". 


Mr. FairBaNKS has given a very interesting 
and useful account of one class of the 
Athenian white lekythi, those with drawing 
outlined in black or yellow lustrous pigment 
(oddly styled ‘glaze varnish’); those with 
drawing in dull colour are reserved for a 
possible second volume. ‘The examples 
described cover the period 475-430 B.c., and 
number some 430 in all. They are classified 
in four groups according to the method of 
drawing, as set forth in a table which occu- 
pies the unusual position of frontispiece; each 
class contains about a hundred examples. 
Every specimen is fully described, and the 
plates are well executed; there is also a 
useful synopsis of subjects on p. 337. The 
indices are complete and satisfactory, but a 
table of contents is badly needed, as the 
head-lines do not help the reader sufficiently. 
It may be noted that odkkos (p. 76) is a vor 
nthilr, at least in the sense of a woman’s 
head-dress; also that the genuineness of the 
inscription on p. 77 has been doubted. 


H. B. W. 


Virgil?’s Epische Technik. Von RICHARD 
HEInzE. B.G. Teubner, 1908. Zweite 
Auflage. Pp. 498. 

THE first edition of this work was published — 

in 1902. On the appearance of a second 
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edition it may be useful to recall the general 
character of an important book. The 
author’s object is to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the -processes which brought the 
Aeneid into being. His pages do not deal 
at all with the style or versification of the 
Aeneid, matters of much moment for ‘the 
general effect produced by the poem, but not 
for the understanding of it as a work of the 
epic poet’s art. The chief object is to reveal 
the artistical tendencies of the Aeneid by 
means of an examination of the Aeneid 
itself. The book is in two parts, the first 
comprising an analysis of the larger con- 


nected divisions of the Aeneid in the matter 
of technique. The object here is to deter- 
mine what the poet found in his sources, and 
what he borrowed from his models, and on 
this ground to track down his transforming 
and creative activities. In the second part 
the results so attained are put together, and 
an attempt is made to offer a complete and 
systematic idea of epic technique. The 
second edition is slightly modified in accord- 
ance with the views expressed by Norden in 
his commentary on Aeneid V1. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 





NEWS AND 


THE ‘ELECTRA,’ 


Tue L£éectra of Sophocles in Greek was 
given on July 15, 16, and 17 in the Court 
Theatre. After all needful deductions are 
made, for cramped stage and for the un- 
avoidable imperfections of amateurs, the play 
as a whole was very well done. By its effect 
even on those who could not follow the 
ancient tongue and had beforehand a very 
imperfect notion of the plot, the work of 
Sophocles once more demonstrated its power 
as a finely constructed and great tragedy. 
If the antique atmosphere is sometimes 
a bar to perfect sympathy in reading, 
dys breaks through all that, and the 
universal humanity of it reaches the 
heart. And this in spite of imperfections 
of rendering. ‘The little stage allows no 
room for a proper épxijotpa. Perhaps one 
may mention also, in the present widespread 
interest in an improved pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin, that vowel quantities and 
doubled consonants were often quite indis- 
tinct, the rhythm of lyric parts not always 
clear. It is a pity, too, that yv should have 
been spoken like gv in German, for which 
there is really no evidence, and that ¢ should 
have been sounded as sd or 2d, the evidence 
for which is greatly outweighed by the 
evidence for dz. 

The musical accompaniment, for harp and 
wood-wind mainly, was composed by Mr. 
Bantock, Professor of Music in the Uni- 


COMMENTS 


versity of Birmingham, and was simple but 
effective. Without seeming thin, it afforded 
a better hint of how the ancient combination 
may have sounded than any other which the 
present writer has heard. The exceedingly 
difficult part of Electra was admirably done 
by Miss E. L. Calkin; Clytaemnestra by 
Miss Strudwick was also good; the others 
were adequate; the death scene was thrill- 
ingly rendered. The chorus, by the grace of 
their movements, in spite of the narrow space 
available, presented a series of exquisite pic- 
tures which two American spectators at least 
will long remember. 


G. 


Evuropgan scholars may be interested to 
hear how the pioneer work of classical study 


is done za partibus. Prof. H. D. Naylor, of 
Adelaide, has been lecturing in Perth to 
crowded audiences, on the Platonic Socrates ; 
and he had a good house even at Kilgourlie 
on the Gold Fields. The Greeks of Perth, 
ever ready as Greeks are to respond to a 
national appeal, entertained Mr. Naylor at a 
dinner and expressed their sympathy with 
his efforts. Our readers know that Greek is 
a dead language at the antipodes ; perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that it has not 
yet come to life. 

In South Africa, Miss M. V. Williams has 
lectured to the Classical Association on 
Reformed methods of teaching Latin and 
Greek. 
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THE longest papers in the July Quarterly 
are Mr. W. Scott’s on the difficult chorus in the 
Helena, 1301 sqq., with an appendix criticiz- 
ing Mr. Verrall’s theory of the play, and Mr. 
Rice Holmes’s examination of Sign. Ferrero’s 
views upon Caesar’s First Commentary. Mr. 
Winstedt writes on some curious Coptic 
legends about Roman emperors, Mr. Corn- 
ford on Plato, Phaedo 105 a, and Mr. G. B. 
Hussey on xpvooyxoeivy in Rep. 4508. Mr. 
Kronenberg has critical notes on Epictetus 
and Mr. Cook Wilson one upon Clement. 
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Mr. Summers completes his textual annota- 
tions on Seneca’s Letters. Mr. T. W. Allen 
reviews Agar’s Homerica at length, and Mr, 
Stuart Jones two important catalogues of 
Italian Museums. There are shorter notices, 


of Wenger’s Legal Representation in Papyri 
by Mr. A. S, Hunt, and of Prentice’s /nserip- 
tions from Syria by the editor of this Journal, 


THE Editor wishes to say that the letter 
on page 142 signed S. should have been 
signed 2. 





TRANSLATION 


(THEOGNIS A. 69-86.) 


Mijrore, Kiipve, xax@ micvvos BovAcve oiv 
avépi, 
ebr’ dv orovdaiov mpyyp’ éOéAys TeAErar, 


GAAa per’ eoOAdv idv BotrAev Kwai mwoAAa 
poyjnoa 
‘ ‘ , aA ’ eon > , 
kal paxpyv toooiv, Kipv’, od0v éxreAeoar, 
IIppéiv pnd€ pidrowivy 6Aws avaxoiveo race 
Tatpot tor ToAAGv Tictdv Exovar voor. 


Tlavpouwv mricvvos peyad’ avipdow eépy’ em- 


, 
xelpet, 
, > 
py wor’ avyxertov, Kipve, AdBys avinv. 


Ilieros avipp xpvood te Kai apytpov avrept- 
carbat 
dgios év xaderp, Kipve, duxorraciy. 
Ilavpous ecipjoes, TloAvraidy, avdpas érai- 
pous 
murTovs év xaXerois Tpryypact yivopéevous, 
oirives dv Todpev Opddpova Ovpov Exovres 
ov tév dyaGav Tav TE KakOv peréxe. 
Tovrovs ovx evpos difijpevos ovd’ ext mdvras 
avOpwrovs, ovs vats py pia mavtas ayor, 


ec >A 4 * 2 a ” 

oicw eri yAwoon Te Kai opOadpoiow érertiv 
297 29 > ‘ A >» # , ” 

aidws, ovd atoxpov xpyp’ ere Képdos ayer, 


. My son, take thou never counsel with the 
wicked, 

Neither put thou thy trust in him when 
thou wouldest bring any worthy thing 
to pass: 

. But find thee out an upright man: 

Yea, even with long toil and far wandering 
shalt thou seek him. 

. Commit not thy way utterly unto any 
man, no, not unto thy friends, 

For there be few that are of an honest 
heart. 

. When thou art about a great matter put 
not confidence in many, 

Lest a grievous mischief come upon thee 
thereby. 

. Verily a sure man is precious : 

In the needful time of distress he is 
beyond silver and gold. 

. Not many shalt thou find faithful of them 
that company with thee, 

Men that would endure to be of one mind 
with thee and to share thy evil fortune 
as thy-good. 

. Make diligent search for such even in all 
lands, 

But thou shalt not find them : 

. Yea, one ship might bear all them upon 
whose tongue and in whose eyes dwelleth 
righteousness, 

Who take no evil thing in hand for 
advantage. 

Hucu G. Evetyn-WuiTtE. 
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Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 


the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). 


They are unbound unless 


the binding is specified. 
** Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Abbott (Edwin A.) The Message of the Son of Man. 
g’x 53”. Pp. xxii+166. London, Adam & Charles 
Black. 1909. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Appel (Georgius) De Romanorum precationibus. 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten. 
Band Vil. Heft 2.) 9"x6". Pp. 222. Giessen, 
Alfred T6pelmann. 1909. M. 7. 

Aristophanes. Aristophanis Cantica, digessit stro- 
pharum popularium appendiculam adjecit Otto 
Schroeder. (Bzb/. Script. Gr. et. Rom. Teub.) 
7h’ x 42”. Pp. viiit+100. Leipzig, B. G. Teub- 
ner. 1909. geh. M. 2.40; geb. in Leinwand, M. 
2.80. 

— Aristophanis Pax, edidit Konradus Zacher. 
Prefatus est Ottomarus Bachmann. 9}”x6". Pp. 
xxxii+ 128. Leipzig,B.G.Teubner. 1909. geh.M.5. 

Cauer (Paul) Die Kunst des Ubersetzen. Ein 
Hilfsbuch fiir den lateinischen und griechischen 
Unterricht. Vierte, vielfach verbesserte und ver- 
mehrte Auflage. 84” x53”. Pp. viiit+ 168. Berlin, 
Weidman. 1909. geb. in Leinwand, M. 4. 

Classical Weekly, The. Published by the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States. Edited by 
Gonzalez Lodge. Vols. I. and II. 104” x8”. Pp. 
iv+232, -iv+248. New York. 1908, 1909. I 
dollar a year. 

Commentationes Philologae Jenenses ediderunt Semin- 
arit Philologorum Jenensis Professores. Vol. VIII. 
Fasc. posterior. 9}” x 53”. Pp. 184. Leipzig, 
B.G. Teubner. 1909. geh. M. 8. 

Dihnhardt (Oskar) Natursagen. Eine Sammlung 
naturdeutender Sagen, Marchen, Fabeln und Legen- 
den. Band II. Sagen zum neuen Testament. 
10’ x 62”. Pp. xvi+316. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner. 1909. geh. M. 8; geb. M. 10.50. 

De Stoop (E.) Essai sur la diffusion de Manichéisme 
dans l’empire Romain. 93’ x 6}. Pp. viiit+.152. 
Gand, van Goethem. 1909. 

Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Thre Entwicklung und 
ihre Ziele. Ilerausgegeben von Paul Hinneberg. 
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